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PLATES IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


Peruaps it is as well to call the reader’s attention to the 
extra plate given in this number, as well as to the beauty 
and finish of the engraved view of Grein, on the Danube. 
Quite of course, we can never be paid for this outlay of this 
first number, but we have “ thrown in” the title-page as a 
frank and grateful acknowledgment of public favour, and an 
earnest of our warm enthusiasm and zeal in the conduct of 
the Mirror. We may repeat also, here, that from more prac- 
tised facilities and enlarged means, we shall give in the 
coming year a much better series of embellishments—a 
pictorial series, indeed, that would be a cheap bargain, of 
itself, without a line of letter-press. Will the reader please \ 
us by looking at this beautiful number and remembering | 
that it is given by us as an equivalent for—sixpence only ! | 
~ |i 
DASHES AT LIFE WITH A FREE PENCIL. || 














THE PHANTOM-HEAD UPON THE TABLE. 


the wearer, taking his gloves from his pocket, as the man 
arose, and slowly walking up and down the hall while he 
drew them leisurely on. 

From the wet and muddy overshoes had been delivered 
two slight and well-appointed feet, however, shining in plia- 
ble and unexceptionable jet. With a second look, and the 
foul-weather toggery laid aside, the humbled footman saw 
that he had been in error, and that, hack-cab and dirty 
overshoes to the contrary notwithstanding, the economizing 
guest of “my lord’? would appear, on the other side of the 
drawing-room door, only at home on “ velvet of three pile” 
—an elegant of undepreciable water ! 

‘Shall I announce you, sir?” respectfully inquired the 
servant. 

‘If Lord Aymar has come up from the dinner table—yes! 
If the ladies are alone—no!” 

* Coffee has just gone in to the ladies, sir!” 

“ Then I'll find my own way !” 

Lady Aymar was jamming the projecting diamond of a 
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I, let th h and tl h the thick white leaf of an 
A SINGULAR STORY FROM REAL LIFE. = et trouga an mites alone ; 


| Egyptian Kala, lost apparently in an ellipse of reverie—pos- 


Showing the humiliations of the barriers of high-life. 1 sibly in a swoon of slumberous digestion. By the drawing. 
Tuere is no aristocracy in the time o’ night. It was \ room light, in her negligent posture, she looked of a ripeness 
punctually ten o’clock, in Berkeley Square. It rained on the Hl of beauty not yet sapped by one autumnal minute—plump, 


nobleman’s roof. It rained on the beggar’s head. The || drowsy and voluptuous. She looked up as the door opened. 


lamps, for all that was visible except themselves, might as 
well have been half way to the moon, but even that was not | 
particular to Berkeley Square. i 

A hack cabriolet groped in from Bruton-street. 

“Shall I ring any bell for you, sir?” said the cabman, || 
pulling aside the wet leather curfain. i 

**No! I'll get out any where! Pull up to the side-walk !” 

But the passenger’s mind changed while paying his shil- 
ling. 

“On second thoughts, my good fellow, you may knock |! 
at the large door on the right.” 

The driver scrambled up the high steps and gave a single 
knock—such a knock as the drivers of only the poor and 
unfashionable are expected to give, in well-regulated Eng- 
land. 

The door was opened only to a crack, and a glittering 
livery peered through. But the passenger was close behind, 
and setting his foot against the door, he drove back the 
suspicious menial and walkedin. Three men, powdered and | 
emblazoned in blue and gold, started to their feet, and came 
towards the apparent intruder. He took the wet cap from 
his head, deliberately flung his well-worn cloak into the 
arms of the nearest man, and beckoning to another, pointed | 
to his overshoes. With a suppressed titter, two of the foot- 
men disappeared through a side-door, and the third, mum- 
bling something about sending up one of the stable-boys, 
turned to follow them. 

The new-comer’s hand passed suddenly into the footman’s 
white cravat, and, by a powerful and sudden throw, the man 
was brought to his knee. | 

“Oblige me by unbuckling that shoe !” said the stranger | 
in a tone of imperturbable coolness, setting his foot upon the 
upright knee of the astonished menial. | 


The shoe was taken off, and the other set in its place | 


H 











upon the plush-covered leg, and unbuckled, as obediently. | 
“‘ Keep them until I call youto put them on again!” said | 


* Spiridion !” 

“‘ Sappho !” 

“ Don’t be silly !—how are you, Count Pallardos? And 
how like a ghost you come in, unannounced ! Suppose I had 
been tying my shoe, or any thing!” 

“Ts your ladyship quite well ?” 

‘* I will take coffee and wake up to tell you! WasI asleep 
when you opened the door? They were all so dull at din- 
ner. Ah me! stupid or agreeable, we grow old all the 
same! How am I looking, Spiridion ?” 

‘“ Ravishingly ! Where is Lady Angelica?” 

“Give me another lump of sugar! La! don’t you take 
coffee ?” 

“There are but two cups, and this was meant for a lip of 
more celestial earth—has she been gone long ?” 

The door opened, and the rustling dress of Lady Angelica 
Aymar made music in the room. Oh how gloriously beau- 
tiful she was, and how changed was Count Spiridion Pallar- 
dos by her coming in! A minute before so inconsequent, 
so careless and complimentary—now so timid, so deferen- 
tial, so almost awkward in every motion ! . 

The name of “ Greek count” has been for a long time, in 
Europe, the synonym for “ adventurer’—a worse pendant 
to a man’s name, in high life at least, than “ pirate” or 
“robber.” Not that a man is peculiar who is trying tomake 
the most out of society and would prefer an heiress to a gov- 
erness, but that it is a disgrace to be so labelled! An ad- 
venturer is the same as any other gentleman who is not 
rich, only without a mask. 

Count Pallardcs was lately arrived from Constantinople, 
and was recognized and received by Lord Aymar as the 
son of a reduced Greek noble who had been the dragoman 
to the English embassy when his lordship was ambassador 
to the Porte. With a promptness a little singular in one 
whose patronage was so difficult to secure, Lord Aymar had 


|immediately procured, for the son of his old dependant, a 
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small employment as translator in the Foreign office, and 
with its most limited stipend for his means, the young count 
had commenced his experience of English life. His ac- 
quaintance with the ladies of Lord Aymar’s family was two 
stages in advance of this, however. Lady Aymar remem- 
bered him well as the beautiful child of the lovely Countess 
Pallardos, the playfellow of her daughter Angelica on the 
shore of the Bosphorus; and on his first arrival in England, 
hearing that the family of his patron was on the coast for 
sea-bathing, Spiridion had prepared to report himself first to 
the female portion of it. Away from society in a retired 
cottage ornée upon the sea-shore, they had received him 
with no hindrance to their appreciation or hospitality ; and 
he had thus been subjected, by accident, to a month’s un- 
shared intoxication with the beauty of the Lady Angelica. 
The arrival of the young Greek had been made known to 
Lord Aymar by his lady’s letters, and the situation had been 
procured for him ; but Pallardos had seen his lordship but 
once, and this was his first visit to the town establishment 
of the family. 

The butler came in with a petit verre of Curagoa for Mila- || 





| 


The blood of Count Spiridion ran round his heart like a 
snake coiled to strike. He turned to a portfolio of drawings 
for a cover to self-controul and self-communing, for he felt 
that he had need of summoning his keenest and: coldest 
judgment, his boldest and wariest courage of conduct and 
endurance, to submit to, and outnerve and overmaster, his 
humiliating position. He was under a roof of which he 
well knew that the pride and joy of it, the fair Lady An- 
gelica, the daughter of the proud earl, had given him her 
heart. He well knew that he had needed reserve and man- 
agement to avoid becoming too much the favourite of the 
lady mistress of that mansion ; yet, in it, he had been twice 
insulted grossly, cuttingly, but in both cases unresentably— 
once by unpunishable menials, of whom he could not even 
|complain without exposing and degrading himself, and once 
| by the supercilious competitors for the heart he knew was 
his own—and they too, unpunishable ! 

At this moment, at a sign from Lady Aymar, her lord 
swung open the door of a conservatory to give the room 
air, and the long mirror, set in the panel, showed to Spiridion 
‘his own pale and lowering features. He thanked heaven 





di, and was not surprised, as the footmen would have been, | for the chance! Tosee himself once more was what he 
to see Lady Angelica on her knee, and Count Pallardos || | bitterly needed !—to see whether his head had shrunk be- 
imprisoning a japonica in the knot a la Grecque of that | 'tween his shoulders—whether his back was crouched— 
head of Heaven’s most heavenly moulding. Brother and || whether his eyes and lips had lost their fearlessness and 


sister, Cupid and Psyche, could not have been grouped with | pride ! 


a more playful familiarity. 

“ Spiridion !’—said Lady Aymar,— 
ridion till the men come up—how are you lodged, my dear! | 
Have you a bath in your dressing-room ?” 

* Pitcher and bowl of the purest crockery, my dear lady! 
May I venture to draw this braid a little closer, Angelica— 
to correct the line of this raven mass on your cheek? It 
robs us now of a rose-leaf’s breadth at least—flat burglary, 
my sweet friend !” 

But the Lady Angelica sprang to her fect, fora voice was 
heard of some one ascending from the dining-room. She 
flung herself into a dormeuse, Spiridion twirled his two fingers 
at the fire, as if bodily warmth was the uppermost necessity 
of the moment, and enter Lord Aymar, followed by a great 
statesman, a famous poet, one sprig of unsurpassed nobility, 
and one wealthy dandy commoner. 

Lord Aymar nodded to his protegé, but the gentlemen 
grouped themselves, for a moment, around a silver easel, 
upon which stood a Correggio, a late purchase of which his 
lordship had been discoursing, and in that minute or two 
the name and quality of the stranger were communicated to 
the party—probably, for they took their coffee without fur- 
ther consciousness of his presence. 

The statesman paired off to a corner with his host to talk 
politics, the poet took the punctured flower from the lap of |, 
Lady Aymar, and commenced mending, with patent wax 
wafers, from the or-molu desk near by, the holes in the white 
leaves; and the two ineffables lingered a moment longer over 
their Curagoa. 

Pallardos drew a chair within conversation-reach of Lady | 
Angelica, and commenced an unskilful discussion of the 
opera of the night before. He felt angry, insulted, unseated 
from his self-possession, yet he could not have told why. 
The two young men lounged leisurely across the room, and 
the careless Lord Frederick drew his chair partly between 
Pallardos and Lady Angelica, while Mr. Townley Manners 
reclined upon an ottoman behind her and brought his lips |, 
within whisper-shot of her ear, and, with ease and unforced 
nonsense, not audible nor intended to be audible to the |. 
“Greek adventurer,” they inevitably engrossed the noble 
beauty. 


| 


| 





He had feared so—felt so! He almost wondered 
that he did not look like a dependant and a slave! But oh, 


I shall call you Spi-|'no! The large mirror showed the grouped figures of the 


drawing-room, his own the noblest among them by nature’s 
| undeniable confession! His clear, statuary outline of fea- 


|| tures—the finely-cut arches of his lips—the bold, calm dark- 


ness of his passionate eyes—his graceful and high-born 

|mien,—all apparent enough to his own eye when seen in 
| the contrast of that mirrored picture—he was not changed! 
| —not a slave—not metamorphosed by that hour’s humilia- 
| tions ! He clenched his right hand, once, till the nails were 
driven through his glove into the clammy palm, and then 
rose with a soft smile on his features, like the remainder of 
a look of pleasure. 

**T have found,” said he, in a composed and musical 
tone, “I have found what we were looking for, Lady An- 
gelica ! 

He raised the large portfolio from the print-stand, and set- 
ting it open on his knee, directly between Lord Frederick 
and Lady Angelica, cut off that nobleman’s communication 
| with her ladyship very effectually, while he pointed out a 
| view of the Acropolis at Athens. Her ladyship was still 
| expressing her admiration of the drawing, when Spiridion 
| turned to the astonished gentleman at her ear. 
| “ Perhaps, sir,” said he, ‘in a lady’s service, I may ven- 

ture to dispossess you of that ottoman! Will you be kind 
enough io rise !” 

With a stare of astonishment, the elegant Mr. Townley 
| Manners reluctantly complied; and Spiridion, drawing the 
ottoman in front of Lady Angelica, set the broad port- 
folio upon it, and seating himself at her feet upon the outer 
‘edge, commenced a detailed account of the antiquities of 
the grand capital. The lady listened with an amused look 
‘of mischief in her eye, Lord Frederick walked once around 
|her chair humming an air very rudely, Mr. Manners at- 
tempted in vain to call Lady Angelica to look at something 
wonderful in the conservatory, and Spiridion’s triumph was 
complete. He laid aside the portfolio after a moment or 
| two, drew the ottoman back to its advantageous position, 

and, self-assured and at his ease, engrossed fully and agree- 
|ably the attention of his heart’s mistress. 

Half an hour elapsed. Lord Aymar took a kind of dis. 
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mission attitude before the fire, and the guests one and all 
took their leave. They were all cloaking together in the 
entry, when his lordship leaned over the bannister. 

“‘ Have you your chariot, Lord Frederick ?” he asked. 

“ Yes—it’s at the door now!” 

“Lady Aymar suggests that perhaps you'll set down 
Count Pallardos, o your way !” 





“ Why—ah, certainly, certainly !” replied Lord Frederick, | 


Py ° . | 
with some hesitation. | 


‘* My thanks to Lady Aymar,” said Spiridion very quietly, 
“‘ but say to her ladyship that I am provided with overshoes 
and umbrella! Shall I offer your lordship half of the latter ?” 
added he in another key, leaning with cool mock-earnest- 
ness towards Lord Frederick, who only stared a reply as he 
passed out to his chariot. 

And marvelling who would undergo such humiliations and 
such antagonism as had been his lot that evening, for any- 
thing else than the love of a Lady Angelica, Count Spiridion 
stepped forth into the rain to grope his way to his obscure 
lodgings in Parliament-street. 





a are averse to “ to-be-continueds,” but the whole 
value of this tale being the separate pictures it presents of 
scenes in high-life, we do not hesitate to stop with finish- 
ing one of them. Another will be given in the next num- 
ber, and will, like this, be a distinct sketch, if not the con- 
clusion of the story.) 


DREAM OF CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
RELATED BY HIMSELF. 


I Hap one morning finished a symphony, which pleased 
me, After an excellent dinner, I fell into a gentle slumber. 
Suddenly I found myself in the concert-room, where all 
the instruments held an assembly; the sentimental Oboe, 
brimful of naive pertness, presiding. On the right a party 
had formed, consisting of Viole d’amour, Basset horn, Viole 
di Gamba and Flute douce, who were bewailing the good 
old times. On the left the Lady Oboe had formed a circle 
of young and old Flutes and Clarionets, with and without 
the innumerable modern keys. In their midst stood the 
gallant Piano, surrounded by a few sweet Violins, who had 
been educated in the school of Pleyel and Gyrowetz. The | 
Trumpets and Horns feasted in a corner; and the Piccolo 
Flutes and Flageolets were noisy in the hall, with their in- 
nocent and childish mirth, which pleased their mamma Oboe, 
who assured them that their tones possessed the genius of | 
Jean Paul, elevated by the skill of Pestalozzi. 

All were in high glee when, suddenly, the old Double- 
bass, (accompanied by a few of his kin, the Violoncellos,) 
rushed into the room, and, full of ill-humour, threw himself 
into the director’s chair, with such a force that all the sur- 
rounding string-instruments, in their fright, vibrated with 
apprehension. 

*“T am undone,” he exclaimed, “ if such compositions are 
to occur every day! I just came from the rehearsal of a 
Symphony, by one of these new composers; and though, as 
you all know, I have a pretty strong and powerful constitu- 
tion, I could not have held out a moment longer, and in five 
minutes more my bridge would have broken, or the cords 
of my life have snapped, for they made me jump and rave 
like a madman. I would rather be turned into a common 
dance-fiddle, and earn my bread at Miller’s or Kauer’s balls, 
than to be a violin, and be compelled to execute the new- 
fangled ideas of these new composers.” 

First Violoncello, (wiping his forehead.)—You are in 
the right. I, too, am more fatigued than I remember to 





have been since the time of Cherubini’s operas. 


All the instruments.-—Pray tell us all about it? 

Second Violoncello—It is a difficult task. The Sym- 
phony we have just played is a musical monster. It is not 
the execution of any particular thought, and no object is re- 
garded except that of appearing novel and original. We 
have to climb up, like the violin. 

First Violoncello, (interrupting.)—Just as if I could 
not do it as well. 

Second Violin.—Let every one attend to his own business. 

Tenor.—Certainly, for I stand still between; and what 
would people say of me? 

First Violoncello —Nobody speaks of you now-a-days. 
The object of your existence is to float along in unison with 
us, or you are intended to create horrour and excitement. 
| We have an instance of your value in the Waterman ; but, 

as far as melody goes— 

First Oboe——There, surely, nobody can compare with 
me. 

First Clarionet.—Y ou will allow us, madame, to mention 
our talents ? 

First Flute—Yes, if you confine your remarks to marches 
and weddings. 

First Bassoon—Who comes nearer to the glorious tenor 
| than myself? 

First Horn.—Y ou surely don’t imagine that you unite as 
| much softness and strength as I do? 

Piano—And what is all this compared with the fulness 
| of harmony I contain? Where you all are only parts of the 
| whole, I am independent, and— 

All the instruments, (crying together.)—Ah, be quiet, 
| do!—you cannot even sustain a single tone. 

First Oboe.—No portamento. 

Second Flagelet—Mamma is in the right. 

Second Violoncello.—No proper tone can be heard in all 
this noise ! 

Trumpets and Drums, (interrupting fortissimo)—Si 
lence ! we, too, mean to be heard. What would the entire 
composition be without our effect? If we don’t crash, not a 
soul will applaud. 

Flute—* The emptiest things reverberate most sound.” 
The sublime lives in a whisper. 

First Violin—If I were not to lead you, you would all 
be valueless. 

Double-bass, (jumping up.)—Stuff and nonsense! I keep 
the whole together. Without me you would be of no 
account. 

All the instruments (together.)—I alone am the soul, and 
without me you are nothing! 

Suddenly the director entered, and the instruments sepa- 
rated, frightened, for they feared his powerful hand, which 
gathered and carried them to rehearsal. 

“ Just wait!” he exclaimed. ‘ You rebels. The Sym- 
phony E. of Beethoven is to be laid before you, and then 
we shall see whether you dare to do more than is set down 
for you. Every one of you wiil be confined to the score.” 

“ Ah, anything but that!” they all exclaimed. 

‘« Rather an Italian opera,” said the Tenor; “there, at 
least, I can occasionally nod.” 

“ Nonsense !” answered the director. “ You will soon be 
taught otherwise. Do you think that, in our enlightened 
times, when the artist overleaps all minor obstacles, that a 
composer should curb, on your account, the glorious sweep 
of his imagination? ‘The object is not now clearness or dis. 
| tinctness. ‘The times have changed since those old masters, 
‘Gluck, Handel and Mozart wrote. Listen to a plot that 
| [ have received from Vienna, and then judge for yourselves. 
| First a slow tempo, full of short, scattered ideas, three to 
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four notes every quarter of an hour—then a kettle-drum, and 
some mysterious tenor-tones, adorned with a quantity of 
pauses and rests !—next a furious tempo, wherein no prin- 
cipal idea becomes so apparent as to leave the auditor time 
to think. Rapid transition from one tone to another must 
succeed. At last take a run through semitones, and then 
rest upon the particular tone we wish, and the modulation 
is done. Upon the whole, avoid everything regular, for rule 
only binds genius. 


Here the string of a guitar that hung over me suddenly 
burst, and I awoke, just as I was on the eve of becoming a 
great composer of the modern school ; or, in other words, a 
fool. ‘Thanks to thee, friendly companion of my song, for 
this attention. I hurried quickly to my just completed work, 
found that it was not according to the plot of the learned 
Venetian director, and, with the heavenly anticipations of 
succees in my breast, walked leisurely to rehearsal. 


KNOWLEDGE OF CHARACTER. 


Ir is astonishing, with all our opportunities and practice, 
how little we know of this subject. For myself, I feel that 
the more I learn, the less I understand it. 

I remember, several years ago, a conversation in the dili- 
gence coming from Paris, in which, on its being mentioned 
that a man had married his wife after thirteen years court- 
ship, a fellow-countryman of mine observed, that “ then, at 
least, he would be acquainted with her character ;” when a 
Monsieur P—, inventor and proprietor of the invisible girl, 
made answer, “ No, not atall; fur that the very next day she 
might turn out the very reverse of the character that she had 
appeared in during all the preceding time.’* I could not 
help admiring the superior sagacity of the French juggler, 
and it struck me then that we could never be sure when we 
had got at the bottom of this riddle. 

There are various ways of getting at a knowledge of 
character—by looks, words, actions. The first of these, 
which seems the most superficial, is perhaps the safest, and 
least liable to deceive: nay, it is that which mankind, in 
spite of their pretending to the contrary, are generally gov- 
erned by. Professions pass for nothing, and actions may 
be counterfeited: but a man cannot help his looks.— 
“Speech,” said a celebrated wit, “* was given to man to 
conceal his thoughts.” Yet I donot know that the greatest 
hypocrites are the least silent. 

First impressions are often the truest, as we find (not un- 
frequently) to our cost, when we have been wheedled out | 
of them by plausible professions or studied actions. A man’s 
look is the work of years, it is stamped on his countenance 
by the events of his whole life, nay more, by the hand of 
nature, and it is not to be got rid of easily. There is, as it 
has been remarked repeatedly, something in a person’s ap- 
pearance at first sight which we do not like, and that gives 
us an odd twinge, but which is overlooked in a multiplicity 
of other circumstances, till the mask is taken off, and we 
see this lurking character verified in the plainest manner in 
the sequel. We are struck at first, and by chance, with 
what is peculiar and characteristic; also with permanent 
traits and general effect: these afterwards go off in a set of 
unmeaning, commonplace details. Thissort of prima facie 
evidence, then, shows what a man is, better than what he 
says or does; for it shows us the habit of his mind, which is 
the same under all circumstances and disguises. You will 
say, on the other hand, that there is no judging by appear- 
ances, as a general rule. No one, for instance, would take 
such a person for a very clever man without knowing who 

he was. Then, ten to one, he is not: he may have got the 
reputation, but it is a mistake. You say, there is Mr. . 
undoubtedly a person of great genius: yet, except when ex- 
cited by something extraordinary, he seems half dead. He 
has wit at will, yet wants life and spirit. He is capable of 
the most generous acts, yet meanness seems to cling to 
every motion. He looks like a poor creature—and in truth 
he is one! The first impression he gives you of him answers 








*“Tt is nota year or two shows us a man.”—EmILia, in 
OTHELLO. 


nearly to the feeling he has of his personal identity; and 
this image of himself, rising from his thoughts, and shroud. 
ing his faculties, is that which sits with him in the house, 
walks out with him into the street, and haunts his bed-side. 
The best part of his existence is dull, cloudy, leaden: the 
flashes of light that proceed from it, or streak it here and 
there, may dazzle others, but do not deceive himself, 
Modesty is the 4dowest of the virtues, and is a real confession 
of the deficiency it indicates. He who undervalues himself 
is justly undervalued by others. Whatever good properties 
he may possess are, in fact, neutralized by a “ cold rheum” 
running through his veins, and taking away the zest of his 
pretensions, the pith and marrow of his performances. What 
is to me that I can write. It is true I can, by a reluctant 
effort, rake up a parcel of half-forgotten observations, but 
they do not float on the surface of my mind, nor stir it with 
any sense of pleasure, nor even of pride. Others have more 
property in them than I have: they may reap the benefit, I 
have only had the pain. Otherwise, they are to me as if 
they had never existed; nor should I know that I had 
ever thought at all, but that I am reminded of it by the 
strangeness of my appearance, and my unfitness for every- 
thing else. 

There are people whom we do not like, though we may 
have known them long, and have no fault to find with them, 
except that their appearance is so much against the hat 
is not all, if we could find it out. There is, generally, a 
reason for this prejudice ; for nature is true to itself. They 
may be very good sort of people, too, in their way, but still 
something is the matter. There is a coldness, a selfishness, 
a levity, an insincerity, which we cannot fix upon any par- 
ticular phrase or action, but we see it in their whole persons 
and deportment. One reason that we do not see it in any 
uther way may be, that they are all the time trying to con- 
ceal this defect by every means in their power. There is, 
luckily, a sort of second-sight in morals: we discern the 
lurking indications of temper and habit a long while before 
their palpable effects appear. I once used to meet with a 
person at an ordinary, a very civil, good-looking man in 
other respects, but with an odd look about his eyes, which 
T could not explain, as if he saw you under their fringed lids, 
and you could not see him again: this man was a common 
sharper. The greatest hypocrite I ever knew was a little, 
demure, pretty, modest-looking girl, with eyes timidly vast 
upon the ground, and an air soft as enchantment; the only 
circumstance that could lead to a suspicion of her true char- 
acter was a cold, sullen, watery, glazed look about the eyes, 
which she bent on vacancy, as if determined to avoid all 
explanation with yours. I might have spied in their glitter- 
ing, motionless surface, the rocks and quicksands that await. 
ed me below! We do not feel quite at ease in the company 
or friendship of those who have any natural obliquity or 
imperfection of person. The reason is, they are not on the 
best terms with themselves, and are sometimes apt to play 
off on others the tricks that nature has played them. This, 
however, is a remark that, perhaps, ought not to have been 

I know a person to whom it has been objected as 

made. 
a disqualification for friendship, that he never shakes you 
cordially by the hand. I own this is a damper to sanguine 
and florid temperaments, who abound in these practical de- 
monstrations and “ compliments extern.” The same per- 
son, who testifies the least pleasure at meeting you, is the 
last to quit his seat in your company, grapples with a subject 
in conversation right earnestly, and is, I take it, backward 
to give up a cause ora friend. Cold and distant in appear- 
ance, he piques himself on being the king of good haters, 
and a no less zealous partisan. The most phlegmatic con- 
stitutions often contain the most inflammable spirits—as 
fire is struck from the hardest flints. 

And this is another reason that makes it difficult to judge 
of character. Extremes meet; and qualities display them- 
selves by the most contradictory appearances. Any inclina- 
tion, in consequence of being generally suppressed, vents 
itself the more violently when an opportunity presents itself ; 
the greatest grossness sometimes accompanies the greatest 
refinement, as a natural relief, one to the other; and we 
find the most reserved and indifferent tempers at the begin- 
ning of an entertainment, or an acquaintance, turn out the 
most communicative and cordial at the end of it. Some 
spirits exhaust themselves at first; others gain strength by 








progression. Some minds have a greater facility of throw- 
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ing off impressions, and are, as it were, more transparent or 
porous than others. Thus the French present a marked 
contrast to the English in this respect. A Frenchman ad- 
dresses you at once with a sort of lively indifference: an 
Englishman is more on his guard, feels his way, and is either 
exceedingly silent, or lets you into his whole confidence, 
which he cannot so well impart to an entire stranger. 
Again, a Frenchman is naturally humane: an Englishman 
is, I should say, only friendly by habit. His virtues and his 
vices cost him more than they do his more gay and volatile 
neighbours. An Englishman is said to speak his mind more | 
plainly than others:—yes, if it will give you pain to hear it. 
He does not care whom he offends by his discourse ; a for- 
eigner generally strives to oblige in what he says. The! 
French are accused of promising more than they perform. | 
That may be, and yet they may perform as many good-na- 
tured acts as the English, if the latter are as averse to per- | 
form as they are to promise. Even the professions of the | 
French may be sincere at the time, or arise out of the im- | 
pulse of the moment ; though their desire to serve you may | 
be neither very violent nor very lasting. I cannot think, | 
notwithstanding, that the French are not a serious people ; | 
nay, that they are not a more reflecting people than the | 
common ran of the English. Let those who think them} 
merely light and mercurial, explain that enigma, their ever- | 





| and they try all they can to pull them down to their own 
level. They do this by getting up a little comic interlude, 
a daily, domestic, homely drama out of the odds and ends of 
the family-failings, of which there is in general a pretty plen. 
tiful supply, or make up the deficiency of materials out of 
their own heads, They turn the qualities of their masters 
and mistresses inside out, and any real kindness or conde- 
scension only sets them the more against you. They are 
not to be taken in in that way—they will not be baulked in 
the spite they have to you. They only set to work with re- 
doubled alacrity, to lesson the favour or to blacken your 
character. They feel themselves like a degraded caste, and 
cannot understand how the obligations can be all on one 
side, and the advantages all on the other. You cannot 
come to equal terms with them—they reject all such over- 
tures as insidious and hollow—nor can you ever calculate 
upon their gratitude or good-will, any more than if they 
were so many strolling gipsies or wild Indians. They have 
no fellow-feeling, they keep no faith with the more privi- 
leged classes. They are in your power, and they endeavour 
to be even with you by trick and cunning, by lying and 
chicanery. In this they have nothing to restrain them. 
Their whole life is # succession of shifts, excuses, and ex- 
pedients. The love of truth is a principle with those only 
who have made it their study, who have applied themselves 








lasting prosing tragedy. The English are considered as || to the pursuit of some art or science, where the intellect is 
comparatively a slow, plodding people. If the French are || severely tasked, and learns by habit to take a pride in, and 
quicker, they are also more plodding. See, for example, || to set a just value on the correctness of its conclusions. T'o 
how highly finished and elaborate their works of art are! || have a disinterested regard for truth, the mind must have 
How systematic and correct they aim at being in all their || contemplated it in abstract and remote questions; whereas 
productions of a graver cast! “ If the French have a fault,”|/ the ignorant and vulgar are only conversant with those 
as Yorick said, “ it is that they are too grave.” With wit, | things in which their owa interest is concerned. All their 
sense, cheerfulness, patience, good-nature, and refinement || notions are local, personal, and consequently gross and selfish. 
of manners, all they want is imagination and sturdiness of || They say whatever comes uppermo3t—turn whatever hap- 
moral principle! Such are some of the contradictions in the |! pens to their own account—and invent any story, or give 
character of the two nations, and so little does the character | any answer that suits their purpose. Instead of being bigot- 
of either appear to have been understood! Nothing can be 1 ed to general principles they trump up any lie for the occa- 
more ridiculous, indeed, than the way in which we exagger- |! sion, and the more of a thumper it is, the better they like it; 
ate each other’s vices and extenuate our own. The whole || the more unlooked-for it is, why, so much the more of a 
is an affair of prejudice on one side of the question, and of || God-send! They have no conscience about the matter ; 
partiality on the other. Travellers whoset out to carry back || and if you find them out in any of their manceuvres, are not 
a true report of the case appear to lose not only the use of || ashamed of themselves, but angry with you. If you remon- 
their understandings, but of their senses, the instant they set || strate with them, they laugh in your face. The only hold 
foot in a foreign land. The commonest facts and appear- Ht you have of them is their interest—you can but dismiss them 
ances are distorted and discoloured. They go abroad with 1 from your employment; and service is no inheritance. If 
certain preconceived notions on the subject, and they make || they affect anything like decent remorse, and hope you will 
everything answer, in reason’s spite, to their favourite theo- 1 pass it over, all the while they are probably trying to recover 
ry. In addition to the difficulty of explaining customs and || the wind of you. Persons of liberal knowledge or senti- 
manners foreign to our own, there are all the obstacles of || ments have no kind of chance in this sort of mixed inter- 
wilful prepossession thrown in the way. You cannot 


It is not, therefore, || course with these barbarians in civilized life. 
much to be wondered at that nations have arrived at solittle |! tell, by any signs or principles, what is passing in their minds. 
knowledge of one another’s characters; and that, where the || There is no common point of view between you. You 
object has been to widen the breach between them, any || have not the same topics to refer to, the same language to 
slight differences that occur are easily blown into a blaze of || express yourself. Your interests, your feelings are quite 
fury by repeated misrepresentations, and all the exaggera- || distinct. You take certain things for granted as rules of 
tions that malice or folly can invent! action; they take nothing for granted but their own ends, 
This ignorance of character is not confined to foreign!) pick up all their knowledge out of their own occasions, are 
nations ; we are ignorant of that of our own countrymen in|! on the watch only for what they can catch—are 
a class a little below or above ourselves. We can hardly 
pretend to pronounce magisterially on the good or bad quali- | 
ties of strangers; and, at the same time, we are ignorant of | 
those of our friends, of our kindred, and of our own. We) 
are in all these cases either too near or too fur Off the ob-!|| may affect their livelihood or advancement, none as it is 
ject, to judge of it properly. |connected with a sense of propriety; and this sets their 
Persons, for instance, in a higher or middle rank of life || mother-wit and native talents at work upon a double file of 
know little or nothing of the characters of those below them, || expedients, to bilk their consciences, and salve their reputa- 
as servants, country-people, etc. I would lay it down in the || tion. In short, you never know where to have them, any 
first place as a general rule on this subject, that all unedu-|| more than if they were a different species of animals; and 
eated people are hypocrites. Their sole business is to de-|! in trusting to them, you are sure to be betrayed and over. 
ceive. They imagine themselves in a state of hostility with || reached. You have other things to mind, they are thinking 
others, and stratagems are fair in war. The inmates of the || only of you, and how to turn you to advantage. Give and 
kitchen and the parlour are always (as far as respects their) take is no maxim here. You can build nothing on your 
feelings and intentions towards each other) in Hobbes’s || own moderation or on their false delicacy. After a familiar 
“state of nature.” Servants and others in that line of life conversation with a waiter at a tavern, you overhear him 


have nothing to exercise their spare talents for invention || calling you by some provoking nickname. If you make a 
upon but those about them. Their superfluous electrical par- || present to the daughter of the house where you lodge, the 
ticles of wit and fancy are not carried off by those establish- || mother is sure to recollect some addition to her bill. It is a 
ed and fashionable conductors, novels and romances. Their | running fight. In fact, there is a principle in human nature 
faculties are not buried in books, but all alive and stirring, } not willingly to endure the idea of a superior, a sour jaco- 
erect and bristling like a cat’s back. Their coarse conver- | binical disposition to wipe out the score of obligation, or 


sation sparkles with “ wild wit, invention ever new.” Their || efface the tinsel of external advantages—and where others 
betters try all they can to set themselves up above them, '! have the opportunity of coming in contact with us, they 


“ Subtle as the fox for prey ; 
Like warlike as the wolf, for what they eat.’ 


They have indeed a regard to their character, as this last 
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generally find the means to establish a sufficiently marked and not by measure. We know all about the individuals, 
degree of degrading equality. No manisa hero to his valet- || their sentiments, history, manners, words, actions, every- 
de-chambre, is an old maxim. ‘ | thing: but we know all these too much as facts, as inveter- 

Women, according to Mrs. Peachum, are “bitter bad || ate, habitual impressions, as clothed with too many associa- 
judges” of the characters of men; and men are not much tions, as sanctified with too many affections, as woven too 
better of theirs, if we can form any guess from their choice || much into the web of our hearts, to be able to pick out the 
in marriage. Love is proverbially blind. The whole is an|| different threads, to cast up the items of the debtor and 
affair of whim and fancy. Certain it is, that the greatest || creditor account, or to refer them to any general standard 
favourites with the other sex are not those who are most}! of right and wrong. Our impressions with respect to them 
liked or respected among their own. I never knew but |! are too strong, too real, too much sui generis, to be capable 
one clever man who was what is called a lady’s man ; and || of a comparison with anything but themselves. We hardly 
he (unfortunately for the argument) happened to be a con-|| inquire whether those for whom we are thus interested, and 
siderable coxcomb. It was by this irresistible quality, and || to whom we are thus knit, are better or worse than others— 
not by the force of his genius, that he vanquished. Women || the question is a kind of profanation—all we know is, they 
seem to doubt their own judgments in love, and to take the |, are more to us than any one else can be. Oursentiments of 
opinion which a man entertains of his own prowess and ac- |, this kind are rooted and grow in us, and we cannot eradicate 
complishments for granted. The wives of poets are (for the |} them by voluntary means. Besides, our judgments are be- 
most part) mere pieces of furniture in the room. If you || spoke, our interests take part with our blood. If any doubt 
speak to them of their husbands’ talents or reputation in the || arises, if the veil of our implicit confidence is drawn aside 
world, it is as if you made mention of some office that they || by any accident for a moment, the shock is too great, like 
held. It can hardly be otherwise, when the instant any sub- || that of a dislocated limb, and we recoil on our habitual im- 
ject is started or conversation arises, in which men take an| pressions again. Let not that veil ever be rent entirely 
interest, or try one another’s strength, ‘the women leave the || asunder, so that those images may be left bare of reverential 





room, or attend to something else. The qualities then in |) 
which men are ambitious to excel, and which ensure the |) 
applause of the world, eloquence, genius, learning, integrity, | 
are not those which gain the favour of the fair. I must not. 
deny, however, that wit and courage have this effect. Nei- | 
ther is youth or beauty the sole passport of their affections. | 
“ The way of woman’s will is hard to know, 

Harder to hit.” | 

i| 


Yet there is some clue to this mystery, some determining | 
cause ; for we find that the same men are universal favour- |! 
ites with women, as others are uniformly disliked by them. || 
Is not the load-stone that attracts so powerfully, and in all || 
circumstances, a strong and undisguised bias towards them, | 
a marked attention, a conscious preference of them to every || 
other passing object or topic? I am not sure, but I incline || 
to think so. The successful lover is the cavalier servente || 
of all nations. The man of gallantry behaves as if he had | 
made an assignation with every woman he addresses. An |) 
argument immediately draws off the scholar’s attention from || 
the prettiest woman in the room. He accordingly succeeds || 
better in argument—than in love !—I do not think that what || 
is called love at first sight is so great an absurdity as it is || 
sometimes imagined to be. We generally make up our || 
minds beforehand to the sort of person we should like, grave | 
or gay, black, brown, or fair ; with golden tresses or with | 
raven locks ;—and when we meet with a complete exam- | 
ple of the qualities we admire, the bargain is soon struck. || 
We have never seen anything to come up to our newly dis- |! 


covered goddess before, but she is what we have been all |! 
our lives looking for. The idol we fall down and worship |! 
is an image familiar to our minds. It has been present to |, 
our waking thoughts, it has haunted us in our dreams, like | 
some fairy vision. Oh! thou, who, the first time I ever be- 
held thee, didst draw my soul into the circle of thy heavenly || 
looks, and wave enchantment round me, do not think thy || 
conquest less complete because it was instantaneous ; for || 
in that gentle form (as if another Imogen had entered) I saw || 


/of the question. 


awe, and lose their religion: for nothing can ever support 
the desolation of the heart afterwards ! 

The greatest misfortune that can happen among relations 
is a different way of bringing up, so as to set one another's 
opinions and characters in an entirely new point of view. 
This often lets in an unwelcome daylight on the subject, 
and breeds schisms, coldness, and incurable heart-burnings 
in families. I have sometimes thought whether the pro. 
gress of socicty and march of knowledge does not do more 
harm in this respect, by loosening the ties of domestic at- 
tachment, and preventing those who are most interested in, 
and anxious to think well of one another, from feeling a 
cordial sympathy and approbation of each other’s sentiments, 
manners, views, etc. than it does good by any real advantage 
to the community at large. The son, for instance, is brought 
up to the church, and nothing can exceed the pride and 
pleasure the father takes in him, while all goes on well in 
this favourite direction. His notions change, and he imbibes 
a taste for the fine arts. From this moment there is an end 
of anything like the same unreserved communication be- 
tween them. ‘The young man may talk with enthusias.a of 
his “ Rembrandts, Correggios, and stuff:” it is all Hebrew 
to the elder; and whatever satisfaction he may feel in hear- 
ing of his son’s progress, or good wishes for his success, he 
is never reconciled to the new pursuit, he still hankers after 
the first object that he had set his mind upon. Again, the 
grandfather is a Calvinist, who never gets the better of his 
disappointment at his son’s going over to the Unitarian side 
The matter rests here, till the grandson, 
some years after, in the fashion of the day and “ infinite 
agitation of men’s wit,” comes to doubt certain points in the 
creed in which he has been brought up, and the affair is all 
abroad again. Here are three generations made uncom- 
fortable and in a manner set at variance, by a veering point 
of theology, and‘the officious meddling of biblical critics! 
Nothing, on the other hand, can be more wretched or com- 
mon than that upstart pride and insolent good fortune which 
is ashamed of its origin; nor are there many things more 


all that I had ever loved of female grace, modesty, and || awkward than the situation of rich and poor relations. Hap- 
sweetness ! || py, much happier, are those tribes and people who are con- 
I cannot say much of friendship as giving an insight into | fined to the same caste and way of life from sire to son, 
character, because it is often found on mutual infirmities |! where prejudices are transmitted like instincts, and where 
and prejudices. Friendships are frequently taken up on some || the same unvarying standard of opinion and refinement 
sudden sympathy, and we see only as much as we please of | blend countless generations in its improgressive, everlasting 
one another’s characters afterwards, Intimate friends are || mould! 
not fair witnesses to character, any more than professed 1 Not only is there a wilful and habitual blindness in near 
enemies. They cool, indeed, in time—part, and retain only || kindred to each other’s defects, but an incapacity to judge 
a rankling judge at past errors and oversights. Their testi- || from the quantity of materials from the contradictoriness of 
mony in the latter case is not quite free from suspicion. |,the evidence. The chain of particulars is too long and 
One would think that near relations, who live constantly | massy for us to lift it or put it into the most approved ethical 
together, and always have done so, must be pretty well ac. || scales. The concrete result does not answer to any abstract 
quainted with one another’s character. They are nearly in || theory, to any logical definition. There is black and white 
the dark about it. Familiarity confounds all traits of dis- | and grey, square and round—there are too miany anomalies, 
tinction: interest and prejudice take away the power of, too many redeeming points in poor human nature, such as 
judging. We have no opinion on the subject, any more | it actually is, for us to arrive at a smart, summary decision 
than of one another’s faces. The Penates, the household-|!on it. We know too much to come to any hasty or partial 
gods, are yeiled. We do not see the features of those we | conclusion. We do not pronounce upon the present act, 


love, nor do we clearly discern their virtues or their vices. || because a hundred others rise up to contradict it. We sus. 
We take them as they are found in the lump:—by weight, !' pend our judgments altogether, because in effect one thing 
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unconsciously balances another ; and perhaps this obstinate, 
pertinacious indecision would be the truest philosophy in 
other cases, where we dispose of the question of character 
easily, because we have only the smallest part of the evi- 
dence to decide upon. Real character is not one thing, but 
a thousand things; actual qualities do not conform to any 
factitious standard in the mind, but rest upon their own} 
truth and nature. The dull stupor under which we labour 
in respect of those whom we have the greatest pottnanan rowed 


of inspecting nearly, we should do well to imitate, before we || 


give extreme and uncharitable verdicts against those whom 
we only see in passing, or at a distance. If we knew them 
better, we should be disposed to say less about them. 

A gentleman, I recollect, once asked me whether I 
thought that the different members of a family really liked 
one another so well, or had so much attachment as was 
generally supposed; and I said that I conceived the regard 
they had towards each other was expressed by the word 
interest, rather than by any other; which he said was the 
true answer. I do not know that I could mend it now. 
Natural affection is not pleasure in one another’s company, 
nor admiration of one another’s qualities; but it is an inti- 
mate and deep knowledge of the things that affect those, 
whom we are bound by the nearest ties, with pleasure or | 
with pain ; it is an anxious, uneasy fellow-feeling with them, 
a jealous watchfulness over their good name, a tender and 
unconquerable yearning for their good. The love, in short, 
we bear them, is the nearest to that we bear ourselves. 
Home, according to the old saying is home, be it never so 
homely. We love ourselves, not according to our deserts, 
but our cravings after good: so we love our immediate re- 
lations in the next degree (if not even sometimes in a higher 
one) because we know best what they have suffered and 
what sits nearest to their hearts. We are implicated, in fact, 
in their welfare by habit and sympathy, as we are in our 
own. 

If our devotion to our own interests is much the same as 
to theirs, we are ignorant of our own characters for the same 
reason. We are parties too much concerned to return a 
fair verdict, and are too much in the secret of our own mo- 
tives or situation not to be able to give a favourable turn to 
our actions. We exercise a liberal criticism upon ourselves, 





and put off the final decision to a late day. The field is 
large and open. Hamlet exclaims, with a noble magna- | 
nimity, ** I count myself indifferent honest, and yet I could, 
accuse me of such things!” If you could prove to a man | 
that he is a knave, it would not make much difference in| 
his opinion ; his self-love is stronger than his love of virtue. | 
Hypocrisy is generally used as a mask to deceive the world, | 
not to impose on ourselves: for once detect the delinquent | 
in his knavery, and he laughs in your face or glories in his 
inquity. This at least happens, except where there is a con- | 
tradiction in the character, and our vices are involuntary | 
and at variance with our convictions. One great difficulty | 


is to distinguish ostensible motives, or such as we acknow- || 
ledge to ourselves, from the tacit or secret springs of action. || 


A man changes his opinion readily, he thinks it candour: it 
is levity of mind. For the most part, we ate stunned and | 
stupid in judging of ourselves. We are callous by custom 
to our defects or excellences, unless where vanity steps in 
to exaggerate or extenuate them. I cannot conceive how 
it is that people are in love with their own persons or aston- | 
ished at their own performances, which are but a nine days’ 
wonder to every one else. In general it may be laid down 
that we are liable to this twofold mistake in judging of our 
own talents: we, in the first place, nurse the rickety bant- 
ling, we think much of that which has cost us much pains 
and labour, and which goes against the grain; and we also 
set little store by what we do with most ease to ourselves, | 
and therefore best. The works of the greatest genius are 
produced almost unconsciously, with an ignorance on the 
part of the persons themselves that they have done anything 
extraordinary. Nature has done it for them. How little 
Shakspeare seems to have thought of himself or of his 
fame? Yet, if ** to know another well, were to know one’s 
self,” he must have been acquainted with his own preten- 
sions and character, “ who knew all qualities with a learned 
spirit.” His eye seems never to have been bent upon him- 
self, but outwards upon nature. A man who thinks highly 
of himself, may almost set it down that it is without reason. 
Milton, notwithstanding, appears to have had a high opinion 
of himself, and to have made it good. He was conscious of | 





1 
| his powers, and great by design. Perhaps his tenaciousness, 
| on the score of his own merit, might arise from an early 
habit of polemical writing, in which his pretensions were 
continually called to the bar of prejudice and party-spirit, 
and he had to plead not guilty to the indictment. Some 
j men have died unconscious of immortality ; as others have 
| almost exhausted the sense of it in their life-time. Correggio 
| might be mentioned as an instance of the one, Voltaire of 
| the other. 
There is nothing that helps a man in his conduct through 
| life more than a knowledge of his own characteristic weak- 
| nesses (which guarded against, become his strength,) as 
| there is nothing that tends more to the success of a man's 
| talents than his knowing the limits of his faculties, which 
| are thus concentrated on some practicable object. One 
|man can do but one thing. Universal pretensions end in 
|nothing. Or, as Butler has it, too much wit requires 


“ As much again to govern it.” 


There are those who have gone (for want of this self- 
knowledge) strangely out of their way, and others who have 
never found it. We find many who succeed in certain de- 
partments, and are yet melancholy and dissatisfied, because 
they failed in the one to which they first devoted themselves, 
like discarded lovers who pine after their scornful mistress. 
I will conclude with observing, that authors in general over- 
rate the extent and value of posthumous fame: for what (as 
it has been asked) is the amount even of Shakspeare’s fame? 
That in that very country which boasts his genius and his 
birth, perhaps scarce one person in ten has ever heard of 
his name, or read a syllable of his writings! 


WE join in genius worship wherever we find it, and 
this, from an anonymous correspondent, is hearty and well 


| done. 
TO JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


1 have never seen thy face. 

I know not thy dwelling-place. 
But I deem that it may be 

Where the blue and boundless sea, 
And the rivers and the rills 

Of New England's many hills 
Mingle : thou hast seen, I know, 
Ocean rise, and river flow. 


Man, among the wondrous few, 

To life’s higher purpose true,— 

The pure faith within thy heart 

Shall make others as thou art! 

| Truly, Poet, in thy youth, 

| Hast thou learned the unseen truth— 
: Stranger than a mystic scroll, 

Secrets of the human soul ! 


Since the sun hath lit the earth, 
Days of sorrow and of mirth— 
Varied years have flown and fled— 
What is written of the dead? 

One was famed for deeds in war, 
Others learned in human law— 
Art created, doth belong 

To one, and to another, song ! 


Since the heathen days of old, 
Triumphs have been sung and told— 
And the tale of deeds sublime 

Hath been handed down with time. 
Men have kept, in cherished song, 
Memory of the good and strong. 

For, like fixed stars in the sky, 

Are the words that will not die! 


Earth hath changed, and men are now, 
Workmen, with another vow ; 

But the olden law of fame 

Stands and lives and is the same. 
Hero-worship liveth still— 

Men revere the sage’s will— 

Art is dear, but all above, 

Is the Poet’s fame and love! 


Poet, of the purest pen! 

Words of thine have moved stern men ! 

Half the glory of our land 

Resteth now in thy right hand— 

The old nations o’er the sea, 

Shall revere us now, for thee ! 

Thou hast bought thyself a name— 

1 Guard thyself, and guard thy fame! J. 
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TO HER I MET ON MY RETURN FROM ABROAD. 


“The sad, sweet bells of twilight chime, 
Of many hearts may touch but one, 
And so this seeming careless rhyme 


Will whisper to my heart alone.” —WI1L.I1s. 


I caught within a careless throng, 
The glorious flashing of thine eye, 

And watched thy figure move along, 
As if to music gracefully. 

I saw thee in the sacred fane, 


Where chastened thoughts are turned to heaven, 


And felt my worship was not vain, 
Where thou had’st prayed to be forgiven. 
Oh! often in a southern clime, 
Around a gorgeous altar-stone, 
When the low-pealing vesper chime, 
Called gentle maidens one by one, 
Have I seen bending low in prayer, 
Forms darkly beautiful, and proud, 
But none like thine were numbered there, 
Amid that lovely kneeling crowd. 


And when the stars of evening hung 
In beauty o’er the hearts of men, 
With silken mantle round thee flung, 
Oh, thou didst meet my gaze again. 
I've wandered by the sea at night, 
With the alluring Spanish maid, 
But her's were not thine eyes of light, 
Or hair of gemmed and folded braid. 
And yet thy smile, thy queenly tread, 
Recalled the hours, I thought had flown 
To slumber with the shadowy dead, 
Beneath oblivion’s nameless stone. 
Once more I felt the fragrant breeze, 
From groves of orange, cool my brow; 
And watched the moonlight o’er those seas 
And winding shores, all faded now. 


Thus quickly vanish gleams of bliss, 


| whose like I had occasion to slay in great numbers in the 
' poetical Orient. To bring the thing home to my own busi- 
| ness and bosom, however, (the microscope, not the pedicu- 
|lus !) I begged the exhibitor to show me, magnified, one 
|| OF two of my own hairs. I plucked one from my bump of 
|| imagination and another from my bump of acquisitiveness, 
and gave them both to him, with some curiousity to know if 
' the roots would show the difference in the soil. Somewhat 
\\ my surprise, there was a difference. He placed them 
} carefully on his instrument, and the root of the imaginative 
hair was shaped like a claret bottle, (and about its size,) 





| while that of the acquisitive hair was like a short fat por- 
|| ter-bottle—the hairs themselves being, to the roots, in about 
\ the proportions of the necks to the bottles. I must say I 
|| was truly delighted at the discovery of this analogy, and sel. 
li dom have bought so good a fact for twelve and a half cents. 
|| As I said before, “ the hairs of our heads” being “ all num. 
|| bered,” my guardian angel knows how many dozen I have 
i remaining of my imaginative claret, and how my acquisi- 
| tive porter improves by age, and he looks after it all like 
|, one of Bininger’s clerks, letting none “ fall to the ground” 
|| without careful putting down. The exhibitor asked me to 
i try another, but a man thinks twice of plucking out a hair, 
} impressed with the idea that it will leave a hole in his head 
| as big as a claret-bottle! I declined. 

\ But if every hair of my head be as big (to a microscopic 
|| eye) as a bottle of porter with a neck a mile long, and my 
} body in proportion, at what a very moderate charge (thought 
|| I, as I rode down) am I carried a mile in the unmagnified 


From life’s bright fountain-head away ; 


And colder grows each thrilling kiss 
That on the lip of childhood lay. 
But still, when new impressions cast 
A radiance o’er my spirit now, 
Before their fleeting charms have past, 
Like early blossoms from the bough. 
I love to linger on the bloom, 
Which seems a mockery of death, 
And trust that memory o'er their tomb, 
Will oft revive the charms beneath. 
Thus, lady, let me think of thee ; 
Dream of thy beauty rarely seen; 
And if in death it leaveth me, 
Still on its dear remembrance lean. 


DIARY OF TOWN TRIFLES. 


(KEPT REGULARLY FOR THE NEW MIRROR.) 





“If trifles engage and if trifes make us happy, the true reflection 


suggested by the experiment is upon the tendency of nature to grati- || 


fication and enjoyment.”’— Paley. 


Ir occurred to me in an omnibus to-day that it would be 
curious to know with what eyes angels watch us. My opi- 
nions as to the importance of “ every hair of our head” had 
been somewhat modified within the previous half-hour by a 
look at one or two of my own (hairs) through a solar mi- 
croscope, and the thought naturally suggested itself that if 
the eyes of our spiritual guardians were microscopic, (as 
they may easily be,) there was no so great marvel in the 
care they take of us. It was a warm, pleasant morning, 
and I was letting myself ramble and look into windows. 
An exhibition of a solar microscope came in my way and I 
went in. The wall of a large room was apparently swarm- 
ing with rats and mud-turtles when I opened the door, and 
this was some of the dust from a fig, held on the point of a 
pin, and magnified five million times. I had seen many of 
these experiments in college, of course, but one hears so 
many wonderful things, when one is growing, that I do not 
remember being much astonished in those days. It was dif. 
ferent now, for I really never was more amused and amazed 
than at the snakes in the drop of vinegar, and the formida- 


|! omnibus! 





ble apparatus of a certain un-nameable little customer, 


What would have become of us if God*had in- 


| flicted upon us a Babel of the eye instead of the ear, mak- 


ing different men see things through different lenses, dimi- 
nishing and microscopic! What work for the lawyers! I 
was beginning to turn my mind to the quantity of magnified 
body that one unmagnified soul could properly inhabit, (asa 
house may easily be expanded till one tenant is an absmrdi- 
ty,) when the omnibus stopped. It is a very good subject 
for an extravaganza in Thomas Hood’s vein. 





There is a certain curiosity to know “how the thing 
went off,” even though the show in question was a bore to 
the spectator. Perked up people think that only such curi- 
osity as would sit well upon George Washington should be 
catered for in print, but I incline to think that almost any 
matter which would be talked about by any two people to- 
gether would be entertaining to one man reading by him- 
self. So I think I may put down what I saw at a show that 
was advertised as an “ Exureirion of Laventne Gas.” 

The youngest subscriber to the Mirror may possibly re- 
quire to be told that nitrate of ammonia, like himself, has a 
soul that fire will burn out of it. When the lamp over 
which it is held gets too hot * to be stood” any longer, up 
rises a little whitish cloud which has most of the properties 
of common air, but which has a sweet taste and an agreeable 
odour, and will pass into any human soul’s body upon very 
slight invitation. Once in, however, it abuses the hospitali- 
ty extended to it, by immediately usurping all the functions 
of the body, and behaves, in short, extremely like another 
more notorious enemy, who “ when admitted into your 
mouth steals away your brains.’ The stimulus of this in- 
toxicating gas to the nervous system is very surprising. Sir 
Humphrey Davy administered it to Southey the poet, whose 
feelings are thus described :—“ He could not distinguish be. 
tween the first effects and a certain apprehension, of which 
he was unable to divest himself. His first definite sensa- 
tions were a fulness and a dizziness in the head, such as to 





induce the fear of falling. This was succeeded by a laugh 
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which was involuntary, but highly pleasurable, accompanied 
by a peculiar thrilling in the extremities—a sensation per- 
fectly new and delightful. For many hours after this expe- 
riment, he imagined that his taste and smell were more 
acute, and is certain that he felt unusually strong and cheer- 
ful. In a second experiment, he felt pleasure still superiour, 
and has since poetically remarked that he supposes the at- 
mosphere of the highest of all possible heavens to be com- 
posed of this gas!” 

There were between three and four thousand people as- 
sembled in the Tabernacle. A platform in the centre was 
hemmed in with benches, and it was advertised that 
“twelve strong men” would be there to prevent injury to 
the spectators. It was mentioned in the advertisement also 
that the gallery would be reserved for ladies, though I thought 
that the inviting of ladies, to be present at the removal of 
all restraint from men’s tongues and actions,-was a strong 
mark of confidence in the uppermost qualities of our sex. 
After some impatience on the part of the audience, the pro- 
fessor appeared with his specimen of “ the highest possible 
heaven” in an India-rubber bag. The candidates for a taste 
of it were many and urgent, crowding up from below like 
the applicants to St. Peter, and the professor seemed some- 
what embarrassed as to a selection. A thick-necked and 
bony youth got possession of the bag, however, and applied 
his mouth to the stopper. After inhaling its contents for a 
minute or two he squared away and commenced pummel- 
ling the professor in the most approved butcher-boy style— 
which was probably his idea of the “highest possible 
heaven.” The “ twelve strong men” rushed to the rescue, 
the audience applauded vociferously, and the lad returned 
to his senses, having been out of them perhaps three mi- 
nutes. A dozen others took their turn, and were variously 
affected. I was only very much delighted with one young 
man, who coolly undertook a promenade over the close- 
packed heads of the audience. The impertinence of the 
idea seemed to me in the highest degree brilliant and de- 
lightful. There was one corsair-looking man who rushed 
up and down the stage, believing himself on the deck of 
some vessel in pursuit of another, and that was perhaps the 
best bit of acting. One silly youth went to and fro, smirk- 
ing and bowing, another did a scene of “ Richard the 
Third,” and a tall, good-looking young man laughed hearti- 
ly, and suddenly stopped and demanded of the audience, in 
indignant rage, what they were laughing at! There was 
nothing else worth even putting down among trifles, and I 
was glad when it was over. The only imaginable enter- 
tainment in such an exhibition would be to watch the effect 
of self-abandonment on those whose characters we know 
when under restraint. Among acquaintances it would be 
charming—particularly if the subjects were ladies. I should 
recommend to the professor to advertise himself as open to 
invitations to administer his ‘‘ highest possible heaven” to 
small and select parties. It would be better than a masque- 
rade and not so unlawful. 





SPORTING ON THE POTOMAC. 


Tuts noble river abounds in fish, of which the principal 
are the white shad, the herring, and the sturgeon. The lat- 





ter is taken in a way that, as far as we know, is entirely | 
peculiar to this part of the country. The sturgeon is a noble | 
denizen of the waters, weighing from seventy-five to one | 
hundred and fifty pounds. His enormous leaps out of the 








water, and his alacrity at mounting a cascade, are accom- 
plishments for which he is, as the advertisements phrase it, 
“favourably known.” He has a habit, however, of scratch. 
ing himself against any stationary object he finds in the 





eset 





river, which has been detected by the Potomac fishers, and 
employed very successfully, to his detriment. A stout line, 
with a weight attached to it, is lowered from a boat, and a 
large hook, of peculiar contrivance, but without a bait, fas- 
tened to the extremity. The rubbing of the sturgeon against 
the line informs the fisherman of his neighbourhood, and, 
with a little skill, he succeeds in hooking him under the 
belly. The fish makes off with prodigious speed ; the fisher- 
man pays out line, and casts loose his painter; and away 
flies the boat with a speed and suddenness that seems like 
magic. A mile or so of this hard work is enough for the 
sturgeon, who gives out exhausted, and is easily drawn in. 
Some years ago, a negro, celebrated for his skill in this fish- 
ery, incautiously tied the line to his leg. The sudden jerk 
of the hooked fish pulled him overboard, and away he went 
down the stream, sometimes above, and sometimes under 
water, to the extreme astonishment of some people acci- 
dentally passing on the shore. He was an expert swimmer, 
however, and a heavy-limbed, athletic fellow, and by re- 
markable coolness and courage he succeeded in bringing 
the sturgeon ashore. It is a singular fact, that this fish is 
only good in certain rivers: those of the Delaware, for ex- 
ample, being considered unfit to cat; and those of the rivers 
on either side of it, the Hudson and the Potomac, consider- 
ed a great delicacy. It is recorded, by the way, that one of 
these enormous fish descended from an aerial leap into a 
ferry-boat, during the revolutionary war, and falling into the 
lap of an officer, seated on the gunwale, broke his thigh. 
Every passenger up this fine river has seen the sturgeon 
leaps ; and an ascent of eight or ten feet above the water is 
not uncommon. 

The shad and herring are taken by thousands, in nets, 
very much in the usual way. 

The wild birds that frequent the bosom and shores of the 
Potomac, are very numerous. Among them are the swan, 
the wild goose, the red-head shoveler, the black-head shovel- 
er, the duck and mallard, the black duck, the blue-winged 
teal, the green-winged teal, the widgeon, and, last not least, 
the far-celebrated canvass-back. This duck, which we be- 
lieve is unrivalled in the world for richness of flavour, is one 
of a class called drift fowl, from their habit of floating in 
the middle of the river when at rest. The two species of 
shoveler have the same habit, and are scarcely inferiour in 
flavour. The canvass-back breeds, it is supposed, on the 
borders of the northern lakes, or on the shores of Hudson’s 
Bay ; and in their migrations cénfine their pasture almost 
exclusively to the Chesapeake and Potomac. They feed, it 
is well ascertained, on the bulbous root of-a grass which 
grows on the flats in these rivers, and which is commonly 
known as wild celery. It is said, that during a hard winter, 
some forty years ago, a strong wind blew so much of the 
water off the flats of James river, that the remainder froze 
to the bottom, enclosing the long tops of this grass so closely 
in the ice, that when it broke up, and was floated off in the 
spring, it tore whole fields of it up by the roots, and destroy- 
ed the pasture. Since that time, the canvass-back has never 
been seen on the river. 

The bald duck feeds very frequently among these water- 
fowl; and not having the power to dive entirely under water 
in search of food, he watches for the rising of the canvass- 
back, and, by his superiour quickness on the wing, seizes 
on the celery the moment it appears above the surface, and 
escapes with it to the shore. 

The canvass-back is often shot from behind blinds of 
brush, which conceal the sportsman, in the midst of their 
feeding-ground. There is a practice, however, of tolling 
them in, as it is called, by shaking a coloured handkerchief 
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tied to the branch of a decayed tree. On what propensity 
of the bird the success of this manceuvre is founded, it would 
be difficult to say. There is no doubt of the fact, however, 
that they are thus decoyed within gun-shot; and it is related 
of an old sportsman on the Potomac, that a long queue of 
red hair, which he wore in a brush, and shook over his shoul- 
der, served the purpose admirably well. Perhaps we have 
yet to discover that birds have curiosity. 

Among the varieties of wild fowl found on the Potomac, 
below Harper’s Ferry, is the wild swan. The young bird is 
considered a great delicacy; while the old one is hard and 
without flavour. In a book on the District of Columbia, by 
Mr. Elliott, there are some curious particulars respecting 
their habits, and the manner of taking them. 

“‘ This noble bird,” says the author, “ is seen fluating near 
the shores, in flocks of some two or three hundred, white as 
the driven snow, and from time to time emitting fine sonor- 
ous, and occasionally melodious songs; so loud, that they 
might be heard, on a still evening, two or three miles. 
There are two kinds, so called from their respective notes— 
the one the trumpeter, and the other the hooper; the trum- 
peter is the largest, and when at full size will measure from 
five to six feet from the bill to the point of the toe, and from 
seven to eight feet from the tip of one wing to the tip of the 
other, when stretched and expanded. They are sagacious 
and wary, and depend more on the sight than on the sense 
of smell. Ona neck nearly three feet in length, they are 
enabled to elevate their heads so as to see and distinguish, 
with a quick and penetrating eye, objects at a great dis- 
tance ; and by means of this same length of neck they feed 
in slack tides, by immersing, as is their habit, nearly all of 
the body, and throwing only their feet and tails out in three 
or four feet water, and on the flatty shores they frequent, 
generally beyond gun-shot ; the sportsman availing himself, 
however, of a peculiar propensity, (of which we shall pre- 
sently speak more particularly,) prevailing with them, and 
some of the other water fowl, often toll them within reach 
of their fire. 
only shifting their ground in severe weather, from the frozen 
to the open part of the river, and dropping down into the 
salts, where it is rarely frozen. They get into good condi- 
tion soon after their arrival in autumn, and remain fat until 
toward spring, when, a few weeks before their departure, 
(about the first of March,) they gradually become thinner in 
flesh ; and in the latter part of their sojourn here, are found 
so poor and light, that when shot the gunner gets nothing fit 
for use but the feathers. Whether this circumstance be ow- 
ing to their having exhausted the means of subsistence at 
their feeding-places, or that they are taught by Him who 
rules the universe, in small as well great things, thus by ab- 
staining, to prepare themselves for the long aerial voyages 
they are about to undertake, we pretend not to determine 
with certainty ; there is nothing more wonderful in this than 
in the fact, which is notorious, that they, by exercise, regu- 
larly and assiduously fit themselves for this continuous effort, 
to bear themselves through the air to the distance of perhaps 
a thousand miles or leagues. Large flocks are seen every 
day rising from the river, and taking a high position, flying 
out of sight, and apparently moving in a circuit to a con- 
siderable distance, again returning to or near the same place, 
during the last two or three weeks of their stay. 

“ The swan is tolled by a dog, that is taught to play about 
within easy call of his master, at the edge of the water; 
the hunter contrives to place himself behind a log, or some 
other cover well concealed, before he begins his operations, 
taking care to observe that the direction of the wind is not 


| 


The swans remain here the whole winter, |! 


| near enough to distinguish such objects on the shore, and 
under no alarm at the time. By what motive these fowls 
| are influenced, we have not heard satisfactorily explained ; 
but certain it is, they are very commonly brought in from 
|some hundreds of yards’ distance, in this way, to within 
| point-blank shot. It is said, and perhaps truly, in the case 
‘of the dog, that they fancy themselves in pursuit of some 
| animal, as the fag, or mink, by which their young are an- 
| noyed at their breeding-places. 
“ The wild goose is yet more wary and vigilant to keep 
| out of harm’s way than the swan. He too is sharp-sighted, 
| but depends much on his sense of smell for protection : this 
| is so well known to the huntsman, that he never attempts, 
| however he may be concealed from this bird, to approach it 
'from the direction of the wind; since he would assuredly 
| be scented before he could get within gun-shot, and left to 
| lament his errour, by the sudden flight of the whole flock. 
| These geese, towards spring, often alight on the land, and 
| feed on the herbage in fields ; and sometimes in such num- 
| bers as to do great injury to the wheat fields on the borders 
of the river. When so employed they are difficult of ap- 
| proach, always taking a position at a distance from cover of 
‘any kind, and marching in a single and extended rank, 
| flanked by a watch-goose at each extremity; which, while 
| all the others are busily feeding, and advancing with their 
| heads down among the herbage, moves erect, keeping pace 
| with his comrades,—his eyes and nose in a position so as to 
| give him the earliest intelligence of the presence of an ene. 
‘my, though at a great distance ; and the moment such is 
| perceived, it is communicated to the whole company by cer- 
‘tain tones used for alarm; and immediately is responded to 
| by a halt, and the lifting of heads ; and an instant flight, or 
|a deliberative return to feeding, takes place, according as 
‘the nature of the danger, after the examination, may be 
considered.” 


Tue following story is from the ready pen of our excellent 
friend, John Inman, Esq. to whom we tender our thanks 
for so acceptable a contribution: 


Tue chiefs who formed the court of the “ Prince of the 
| Power of the Air” were assembled in council; but there 
| was no excitement in the business for which they were call. 
|ed together, and their debates were languid, not to say dull 
/and tiresome—as is sometimes the case among human law- 
/makers. A demon of small talent and Jess consideration, 
/ Was just entering upon the fifth hour of an excessively stupid 
| speech, of the subject of which he had no very clear con- 
| ception himself, and his hearers had none whatever; and 
| the magnates of the council-chamber were politely manifest. 
ing their utter indifference to him and his opinions, some 


| by chatting together in small parties of three or four, some 
| by writing letters, others again by glancing over newspapers, 
|and not a few by yawning drearily, at the full stretch of 
their jaws, and in the most ostentatious manner imaginable. 

Meanwhile, a few of the very highest in rank had with- 
drawn to the upper part of the council-room, where, behind 
the raised chair of the president, was a sort of withdrawing 
or lounging place, luxuriously provided with sofas, otto- 
mans, easy chairs and other appliances of comfort—and 
from their animated looks and gestures, and the eager ra- 
pidity of their discourse, it was evident that they were in 
warm debate upon some question far surpassing in interest 
, the topics under discussion in the more strictly legislative por- 
{tion of the chamber. It was apparent, also, that there was 
|among them great diversity of opinion; for interruptions 
were frequent, all spoke with vehemence, and all listened 
impatiently—as men do when hearkening to arguments the 
truth of which they cannot or will not acknowledge. 

In the earnestness of their controversy they did not per- 
ceive the approach of their great sovereign, the arch-fiend 
himself, who, with his accustomed and peculiar stealthiness 
of movement, silently advanced from a door at the farthest 





unfavourable to him, and that the flock he means to toll is 








extremity of the chamber—which, by the way, was in one 
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of the wings of his infernal palace—and had for some mo- 
ments been close upon them, listening attentively to their 
discourse, before either of them discovered his presence. A 
grim smile, half joyful and half contemptuous, flitted over 
his blasted features, as he gathered the subject of their dis- 
cussion ; and with a chuckle of hellish mirth he thus broke 
in upon their conference. 

** Ye say well, noble lords and illustrious councillors. But 
a thought strikes me that something better than mere words 
of debate may be elicited from the fruitful topic of your dis- 
course. I have listened with admiring delight to your con- 
flicting opinions, and to the powerful arguments by which 
they have been supported. Suppose we bring them to the 
test of experiment. The folly of mankind is a theme wor- 
thy indeed of copious illustration. I will not take upon me 
to say wherein and how it is most richly exhibited; but a 
plan has occurred to me by which we may draw from it a 
fund of amusement, and perhaps some instruction. Listen 
to my idea. 

“ There is, as you know, a vacant red ribbon at the dis- 
posal of my prime minister. It shall be the reward of him 
who, by the judgment of all his peers, shall produce the 
most striking exemplification of human absurdity. I give 
you twenty-four hours for consideration. Let the trial be 
made at this hour to-morrow, in the great hall of audience ; 
and in the meantime proclamation shall be made, that who- 
soever will may enter the list of competitors.” 

The royal proposal was received with a buzz of delight; 
and the disputants, bowing low to their chief, hastened from 
the presence to communicate the tidings of the proposed 
exhibition among their respective retainers, and to prepare 
themselves for the trial—each confident of success, and 
proudly anticipating the possession of the coveted prize 
with which success should be rewarded. 

At the appointed hour on the succeeding day, the great 
hall of audience was thronged with myriads upon myriads 
of infernal spirits. Lucifer himself was seated in lofty state 
upon a throne of terrific splendour, and wearing upon his 
brows a diadem that glowed as with living fire, while from 
the gems with which it was encrusted shot beams of intoler- 
able radiance. On either hand, in a semicircle, were ranged 
the peers of his court, all seated likewise upon thrones in 
triple rank, but lower than that of their dread sovereign; 
and the vast body of the immense hall, and the galleries 
around, illimitable as they seemed, were crowded with the 
multitudes of his populous dominion. Only in the centre of 


the hall was a space reserved, on which was erected a great || 


platform, supported by gorgeous pillars and hung with crim- 
son drapery ; and upon this was no other preparation visi- 
ble than a single altar of white marble, in form like those 
whereon the heathen idolaters of old were wont to make 
their sacrifices, and supporting a small brazier in which 
scented wood was burning. 

The silence that reigned throughout was suddenly broken 
by the clear loud notes of a trumpet, sounding a royal flour- 
ish ; and a herald then came in, who, taking his place on 
the platform erected in the midst, proclaimed the nature and 
conditions of the trial. 

Then uprose one of Hell’s great nobles—a dark fierce 
spirit, of lofty stature and harsh features, on which was 
stamped but one expression: that of savage ferocity. His 
name was Moloch—* horrid king, besmeared with blood of 
human sacrifice.” With rapid strides he advanced from his 
throne of state to the central platform, which he ascended, 
and waving his hand toward the brazier, there arose imme- 
diately therefrom a dense cloud of smoke, which, as it 
mounted upward, spread itself also to either side until it 
hung like a vast curtain from the vaulted roof, and so remain- 
ed. Again the cruel Moloch waved his hand, and the cloudy 
wall became instinct with life. Thousands of moving figures, 
as of men and horses, were displayed upon its huge area, 
in the rush and confusion and horror of a pitched battle. 
Here were masses advancing in serried phalanx—there 
squadrons broken, overthrown and scattered by the headlong 
charge of opposing squadrons, or by the terrible discharges 


of artillery. Volumes of smoke were rolling upward, from || 


the midst of which shot forth frequent flashes of sulphurous 
flame. The ground was strewed with gashed and bleeding 
bodies of the slain, or of the wounded writhing in agony ; 
while the roar of the cannon and musketry, the demoniac 
shouts of the combatants, the rattle of drums, the sharp clan- 
gor of trumpets, and the groans of the dying, united in a 


WuM 


chorus of horrors at which even Hell itself might tremble. 
In one quarter were seen horses, wild with rage and terror, 
flying over the field masterless, spurning with their iron hoofs 
the gory corpses, and trampling to agony and death the 
wounded ; in another fresh battalions, marching firmly up 
to take the place and share the fate of those which had been 
swept away by the fatal tempest hurled unceasingly from 
the brazen throats of the artillery; here was seen a charge 
| with bayonets, opposing squadrons rushing upon each other 
| with desperate ferocity, and whole ranks falling in the 
| dreadful shock ; there were displayed the terrors of a flight 
| —bands of horsemen urging their steeds in swift pursuit of 
|a routed division, shooting, cutting, stabbing, slaying with- 
| out pity, even the unarmed and unresisting, as they cust away 
| their weapons and flung themselves upon their knees, with 
| outstretched hands, crying in vain formercy. And afar off, 
{on a hill that commanded the whole battle-ground, was seen 
| the man at whose behest these dreadful scenes of carnage 
| were enacted, coolly and attentively watching the progress 
| of the fight, and from time to time transmitting orders for 
| bringing up fresh thousands to the slaughter; displaying 
| meanwhile as little emotion as though the actors and suffer- 
ers in the terrible reality before him, were but senseless 
| puppets, framed by his own hands, with capacity neither to 
| feel nor to inflict—with no joys or sorrows of kindred bound 
| up in their fate—and no doom to undergo, in the eternity of 
| existence after death, for the crimes they had committed at 
the instigation of his evil passions or of their own. 
| Another wave of Moloch’s hand, and the fearful vision 
| passed instantly from sight ; the broad and vaporous curtain 
was again a blank ; and turning with a grim and haughty 
| smile, as of assured success, from the horrid pageant he had 
| called up, the war-demon stalked proudly to his throne, 
while a fierce murmur of approval and enjoyment, mixed 
, with scorn, ran through the myriads of spectators. 
| Next to the trial came the mocking Rimmon. Of slender 
form, and features delicate but sharp and well-defined ; with 
| small keen sparkling eyes and low broad forehead, wrinkled 
| cheeks and long sharp nose and chin, and ever on his lip a 
lurking sneer. Ascending the platform, he turned and gaz- 
ed keenly for a moment on his chief, while the sneer deep- 
| ened to a malignant and contemptuous smile ; then clapped 
| his hands aloud, and with an inclination of the head more 
| scornful than respectful, pointed to the scene that already 
| had begun to picture itself upon the cloudy veil. It was 
| widely different from that which had preceded it. 
| A regal hall of audience was seen, arrayed in all the 
| splendour of eastern magnificence. The floor was covered 
with cloth of gold—the lofty ceiling was supported by col- 
|| umns of polished marble—statues of costly material and ex. 
| quisite workmanship were placed in alcoves at either side— 
| and at the extremity was a throne of carved ivory, inwrought 
| with gold and blazing with jewels, and overshadowed by a 
| canopy of the richest silk and velvet. Upon the throne sat 
|a mighty monarch—mighty as it seemed from the prostrate 
| humility of his thronging courtiers, those nearest to the 
| throne lying at full length upon the floor, and those farther 
| removed kneeling reverentially before their lord, with eyes 
| cast down and looks betokening the very extreme of servile 
| reverence and dread. And he, the centre of all this homage, 
| was a bloated old man, with dull watery eyes, and features 
swollen by gross indulgence—his frame distended and un- 
| wieldly, his hands shaking with paralytic debility, and one 
'misshapen limb enwrapped in flannels and supported by 
' cushions of the softest down, while a hollow cough seemed 
| every moment to threaten him with suffocation. Feeble, 
| worn out, racked with pain, tottering upon the verge of the 
|| grave, and with intellect almost destroyed by habitual ex- 
|| cess, he sat upon his gorgeous throne the absolute and des- 
| potie ruler over millions more‘worthy than himself, and firm- 
ily persuaded that the lives and possessions of his people 
| were by Heaven’s decree consigned to his caprice ; that 
| they were born to be his slaves, and that, as creatures of an 
| inferior race, it was condescension even to let them look 
upon his regal countenance. 
Again the small keen orbs of Rimmon were fixed upon 
the countenance of Lucifer, and the same deriding smile 
| gleamed upon his features as he gazed; and, as he turned 
| away, he gathered from the answering glances of his fellows, 
| that with the rapid intelligence of immortals, even though 
| of fallen estate, they recognized and enjoyed the practical 
‘sarcasm thus levelled at their monarch, whose pride 
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“ Had cast him out from heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels, by whose aid aspiring 
To set him in glory far above his peers, 
He trusted to have equalled the Most High.” 


Again the cloudy veil hung blank, as Rimmon glided to 
his throne, and Chemos rose to show his scorn of human 
kind, in competition for the prize— 

“ Peor his other name, when he enticed 
Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile, 
‘To do him wanton rites which cost them woe.” 


His was a goodly form, of fair proportions although some- 
what gross, and his features would have been comely but 
for the sensual expression stamped upon them, and the licen- 
tious leer of his half-closed twinkling eyes. With the in- 
different air of undoubting confidence in his success, he ad- 
vanced only a few steps towards the platform, and slightly 
waving his hand, turned and resumed his seat, without paus- 
ing to note the vision his mute gesture had called up. 

The scene presented was a chamber luxuriously furnish. 
ed; and in it, upon a couch heaped high with downy pil- 
lows, and in a most voluptuous attitude, reclined a woman, 
young and beautiful—her neck and bosom half concealed 
and half exposed, by the artful disposition of her thin and 
all but transparent drapery—her long and flowing hair un- 
bound and streaming in exquisite disorder around her white 
and polished shoulders, and her lovely limbs cast with studied 
negligence in attitudes of perfect and most enchanting grace- 
fulness. At her feet, and gazing up into her eyes with looks of 
enamoured devotion, lay a man of nobte form and counte- 
nance—one whose every feature seemed to speak the hero 
in battle and the sage in council. Upon the floor, at some 
distance from the couch, there lay a golden crown and near 
it a broken sword, as if thrown carelessly away ; and, in the 
half-opened door-way, was seen the figure of an aged man, 
who, with a look of mingled sorrow and reproach, vainly 
beckoned the infatuated lover from the presence of the syren 
in whose blandishments he seemed to disregard alike the 
calls of duty and of fame. 

The vision rested but for a moment on its vapory tablet ; 
and as it faded away, a peal of scornful laughter rang 
through the mighty hall, and told with what contempt the 
powers of hell regarded man when become the slave of his | 
most imperious passion. 

Him followed next a chief of mean and squalid aspect ; | 
low in stature, with ill-shaped limbs and anxious care-worn 
features ; his eyes cast downward, and his movements slow | 
and creeping—powerful in hell and still more powerful on 
earth, but even among his infernal compeers utterly despised. | 
With stealthy steps he mounted to the altar, and with a re-| 
luctant hand placed on it a small piece of gold, which he 
drew from a pouch concealed within his vesture. Instantly | 
there appeared upon the cloud a scene of varied import, the 
surface dividing itself as it were into compartments, every 
one of which exhibited a different group or figure. In one 
was seen an old man of wretched appearance—meagre and 
ill-clad—kneeling in a miserable apartment before an iron 
chest, into which he gazed with looks of intense delight but 
mingled with apprehension. In another was depicted a large 
room, destitute of furniture save one large table in the cen- 
tre, around which stood or sat a group of men, all differing 
in age and garb, but all eagerly and intently watching the 
proceedings of one, who alternately threw upon the table 
and gathered up again a number of small pictured tablets, 
while another, in seeming connection with the movements 
of the first, was incessantly employed in changing the ar- 
rangement of certain piles of coin, and separate pieces, >) 
posited from time to time by the lookers-on. A third com- 
partment presented the form of a man toiling in a deep and | 
gloomy pit, and at intervals gathering up fragments of stone | 
or earth, in which shining particles were imbedded. Here | 
was a figure seen stealing behind one who carried in his 
hand a bag of coin, and plunging a dagger into his heart; 
there, a youthful and lovely woman standing before an altar 
and clasping the hand of an aged and decrepit man, upon 
whose withered features she cast looks of blandishment, 
through which gleamed an irrepressible emotion of disgust. 
It would require pages to describe the multifarious images 
called up by the potent spell of that “ least erected spirit ;” 
and as they melted into vacancy, Mammon crept back to 
his throne, while a sneer of scorn mantled upon the harsh 
features of his sovereign, and the assembled legions of hell 











looked on with contemptuous wonder—so absorbing, that 
not the faintest voice or movement broke the awful stillness 
that brooded over them. 

At length Belial rose—the fairest seeming, but withal the 
subtlest of the fallen poteritates. Graceful in form and move- 
ment, and of most persuasive aspect—eloquent in speech, 


“To make the worse appear 
The better reason, and perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels: for his thoughts were low, 
To vice industrious, but to noble deeds 
Tim'rous and slothful—yet he pleased the ear.” 





A smile of triumph dwelt upon his attractive features, as 
he ascended the platfurm, and poured upon the altar a few 
drops of liquid from a golden flask suspended at his girdle ; 
and the glance he cast around, seemed to invite the suffra- 
ges of his peers in favour of the exhibition created by his 
skill. 

The scene that gradually formed itself upon the cloud, 
was the interior of a banqueting-room richly furnished, hay- 
ing in the centre a round table, about which were seated a 
party of young men enjoying themselves in wassail and 
festivity. 

The viands had been removed, but the table was covered 
with flagons, cups and glasses, and the guests were stimu- 
lating their mirth with frequent draughts of sparkling wine. 
They were all of goodly appearance—elegantly habited, and 
their gaiety, though animated, was decorous and even grace- 
ful. One among them seemed to be master of the revel ; 
for although youngest of them all, the eyes and the discourse 
of all the rest were chiefly directed to him ;—he it was who 
seemed to do the honours, and it was from him that the at- 
| tendants, who entered from time to time, bringing new sup- 
| plies of wine, received their orders. 

Even while the legions of Satan’s kingdom were gazing 
| upon the scene, it changed ; and the same young man was 
now beheld alone, in a smaller apartment, plainly but com- 
| fortably furnished. He sat, or rather reclined upon a couch, 
‘in a listless attitude, supporting his head upon one hand, and 
perpesy od buried in painful reflection. A closer observation 
of his form and features, showed that a few years had been 
| added to his age, but also that some more potent mischief 
|had wrought upon him than time alone could bring. The 
' grace and elegance that once adorned his person had ander. 
| gone a change, perceptible, yet scarcely to be described in 
| words; his apparel was less point-de-vice ; his eyes were 
heavy, and his countenance, though unmarked by the lines 





Hl of age, yet had neither the freshness of youth nor the calm 


dignity of perfect manhood. 

He sat motionless for a time, and it was easy to perceive 
that his reflections were more bitter than profound ; as if 
/not loss of wealth alone had caused them, but also loss of 
'self-respect. At length he started to his feet, and witha 
jsomething of desperation in his movement, hastily crossed 
the room to a sideboard which stood there, and pouring out 
!a goblet of some liquid darker than wine, swallowed it 
' eagerly, as though it were a poison that he loathed yet could 
| not renounce, dashed the empty goblet upon the floor and 
| hurried from the room. 

Again the scene was changed. Night was upon the streets 
of a great city, and silence dwelt among them. The stars 
looked down upon houses unilluminated, and upon pathways 
pw pavements that echoed to no footstep. But from the 

distant gloom emerges into the foreground, where a single 
|lamp in the window of some late student cast a feeble gleam, 
the figure of a man; and as he approaches nearer, it seems 
that he is afflicted with some strange disease. His steps are 
| devious and irregular—now he pauses as if utterly wearied 
jand ready to sink, and now dashes onward with frantic 
| haste ; plunging first to the right hand, then as wildly to 
| the left, and that with movements so unsteady as to bring 
|him more than once in danger of falling headlong to the 
ground. In his mad career, he passes before a mansion 
from the windows of which issues a blaze of light—the token 
of a revelry within—and it is seen that his garments are 
coarse, ill-fitting, threadbare and discoloured—but it is also 
seen that he is the same who presided at the feast, and who 
was afterwards beheld yielding to a temptation which he 
loathed and hated. The same, but oh, how fallen! Years 
of vice and wretchedness have passed over him—mind and 
body have been debased, desecrated, sacrificed at the shrine 
of a hideous indulgence—the gay debauchee has become a 
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miserable wreck. He pauses before the dwelling whence || exhibition of human folly—but suddenly the surface of the 
proceeds the lights that reveals his ruined state ; and even || cloud was agitated, broken and convuleed ; the arena with its 
amid the stupefaction of his intellect, remembers that it was || figures disappeared ; the myraids of lights that blazed in the 
once his own. He howls forth an execration, and rushes |! hall were in a moment extinguished, and pitchy darkness 
madly onward. || fell like a monstrous pall upon the multitudes convened 

Again achange appears. A wretched hovel is presented, || within it. Then, from the bosom of the cloud, blazed forth 
standing alone upon a waste and desolate moor. Within it, | the Cross, now glowing as if wrought of celestial fire—peal 
cowering over a hearth on which a few small fragments of | on peal of thunder bellowed through the vast expaase, and 
wood are burning, sits a female—young but of sickly aspect, | multitudinous lightnings flashed terrour to the hearts of the 
and more sorrowful than sickly. Her look and attitude be- |! assembled legions. Headlong they fled and howling, their 
token misery and despair; and beside her, stretched upon a | mightiest among the first, nor paused until the lowest deeps 
little heap of rags, lies the attenuated form of a dead child— || of hell were sought as refuge from the wrath they had pro- 
dead, its fleshless limbs and haggard features tell, of cold 1 voked, and which too late they found could reach them even 
and hunger. || in the very citadel of their accursed empire. 

Without, the moor lies bleak and covered with snow— | 
the keen wind sweeps over it unchecked by tree or house— | 
the brilliant stars of winter are glittering above—and but a} 
few yards from the door, already half buried in the snow- | 
drift, lies the stiffening body of the drunkard. He had reel. | 
ed and staggered almost to the presence of the wife whom | 
he had reduced from affluence to destitution, and there, fall- | 
ing in his intoxication, passed from sleep to death, alone, | 
unaided and unseen. 

Again the surface of the cloud was blank; and as Belial 
descended from the platform, one universal roar of triumph | 
and of applause burst from the myriads of evil spirits, and the | 
judgment of his peers that he had most perfectly exhibited 
the folly of mankind, was pealed forth in such a voice of | ; 
thunder that its echoes reached even hell’s remotest borders. || _ My pean Anne—The Rose, as you are aware, is not only 

Yet Lucifer sat silent on his throne ; nor by word or look |} the flower of Love, and the emblem of Beauty, but is also 
avowed his concurrence in the popular decision. He rolled || considered the symbol of Secrecy. A kiss is often taken 
his glowing eyes around from face to face, with a look of || and allowed “ under the Rose.” A belief that two young 
expectation, as if he derived a fiendish pleasure from the | Companions have become lovers, is a suspicion whispered 
efforts of his chiefs, and would have the prize still con- || “under the Rose.” The certainty of arrangements for an 
tended for by other aspirants. Silence meanwhile was re. || intended marriage often transpires “ under the Rose ;” and, 





THE BREVIARY. 

Every reader of the Mirror is a lover of roses, and apro. 
pos of the season, just now near by, when they are most 
loved and plucked, we will give some learned lore on the 
subject of this Queen of Flowers. It is from a choice book, 
a favourite of ours, written in the epistolary fashion :— 

In the mirror of truth, prithee say, is it shown ? 
Or is it but guess’d by your fancy alone, 


That pleasure, true pleasure, can only be known 
Sub Rosa ? Mrs. Spencer. 








stored, and the glance of Satan fell at length upon his great- 
est follower, the potent and daring Beelzebub, 


“ Than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat. With grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state. Deep on his front engraved 
Deliberation sat, and public care, 
And princely council in his face yet shone, 
Majestic though in ruin ; sage he stood 
With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies. His look 
Drew audience and attention still as night, 


Or summer's noontide air.”’ i} 


His step, as he approached the platform, was grave and 
stately, and his expression serious yet resolved—as_ though 
he felt the hazard of some great enterprise, yet blenched 
not from its encounter. All eyes were intently fixed upon 
him, as he stood beside the altar, and, pausing there, for a 
brief space, gazed earnestly upon his monarch. Fora mo- 
ment there was a shade of indecision in his look—it might 
be of anxiety or alarm—but with a visible effurt it passed 
away, and stretching forth his hand toward the cloud, Beel- 
zebub resolutely fastened his gaze upon the scene which be- 
gan already to appear upon its surface. 

That scene was the arena of an amphitheatre, such as | 
were employed for gladiatorial exhibitions in the palmy days | 
of Rome. At one side was the statue of a heathen divinity | 
—the Jove Omnipotens of classic paganism—and at the | 
other a lofty upright cross: and midway between them stood | 
a group of figures, the principal of which was an aged man | 
meanly habited and with chains upon his limbs. Those | 
around him seemed from their garb to be priests and warriors | 
—most of them wearing helmets and martial trappings, and | 
the others fillets upon their heads, with flowing vestments | 
descending to the ground. At the foot of the statue knelt | 
one bearing in his hands vessels of gold, jewelled collars | 
and various other treasures, which he seemed proffering to | 
the aged prisoner ; and near the cross stood a grim and sav- 
age figure, exhibiting instruments of torture. The priests | 
were gathered round the captive, and by their looks and | 
gestures might be deemed persuading him to approach and | 
worship the idol-statue ; but he, with head averted and looks | 
directed upward, stretched forth his hands as to embrace || 
the cross, and seemed to spurn the bribe thus offered for his || 
apostacy. 

The eyes of Satan and all his host, were riveted upon 
this scene of what the bold Beelzebub dared to offer as an 





easel 


| whenever I greet the full-blown impression of your exqui- 
i sitely engraven seal, with its appropriate motto—* Sub Ro- 
|, sa,” I always anticipate beneath it, if not a poetical kiss or 
|| a lover’s secret, yet expressions of kindness, and feelings of 
|| friendship, which are sacred and inviolate ; and for which 
| thee letters on the importance of the Rose must be my 
|| feeble return. : 
|| It appears to have been with reference to this attribute of 
|| secrecy that the Rose was adopted not only as a part of the 
'| blazon on the arms, but likewise as a cognomical desig- 
| nation of the fraternity of the Rosycrucians, a sect of phi- 
losophers which appeared in Germany about 1614, and pre- 
ently spread themselves through most of the countries of 


Freemasonry. The opinion that the Rose was assumed as 
| the symbol of secrecy, and the cross to represent the solem- 
nity of the oath by which the vow of secrecy was ratified, 


is 

| 

|| Europe, and out of which has sprung the present system of 
| 

| 


|| is defended by a writer of authority on the subject. Against 


| this presumption, however, it is argued that the armorial 
| > , 


|| bearings of the family of John Valentine Andrea, a cele- 
| brated theologian of Wirtemberg, were a St. Andrew's cross 


and four Roses; which Andrea is suspected of having fabri- 
cated the legend of Father Rosycross, out of which origi- 
nated this celebrated order. I ought to apologize for such 
a seemingly unfeminine digression ; but I wish you to know, 
my fair friend, that these were the men so long famed for 
their occult studies in the pursuit of some imagined univer- 
sal panacea—or elixir vite; and also of that wonderful 
transmuter of all inferiour metals into gold—the philoso- 
pher’s stone. These foolish pursuits, which in the sixteenth 
century made such a noise, even in England, are now ex- 
ploded: and no doubt many individuals, whose gold by the 
processes of alchemy had been turned into dross in the cru- 
cible, would derive much consolation from the doctrine of 
the following paragraph from one of the writers of the sect: 
“Jt is a very childish objection that the brotherhood have 
promised so much and performed so little. With them, as 
elsewhere, many are called but few chosen ; the mastgrs of 
the order hold out the Rose [the secret] as a remote prize, 
but they impose the cross [the labour] on those who are en- 
tering.” Among other curious notions, they held that the 
principle which determined the shape of animals and vege- 
tables when they became organized was incipient in certain 
salts, to be obtained from the ashes of similar bodies! Sir 
Kenelm Digby has left a recipe for producing cray-fish after 
this fashion ; and the celebrated Kircher is said to have ex- 
hibited in his museum a phial, hermetically sealed, contain- 
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ing a Rose, the product of such a lixivium. Besides its 
identification in all ages and countries with Love and 
Beauty, the Rose was celebrated in the Catholic church in 
connection with religion. Dr. Lindley, in his ‘‘ Rosarum 
Monographia,” the best scientific work on the genus Rosa 
in our language, says, ‘ Marullus tells a story of a holy vir- 
gin, named Dorothea, who suffered martyrdom in Cesarea, | 
under the government of Fabricius, and who converted to 
Christianity a scribe named Theophilus, by sending him 
some Roses, in the winter time, out of Paradise. A golden 
Rose was considered so honourable a present that none but 
crowned heads were thought worthy either to give or re- 
ceive it. Roses of this kind were sometimes consecrated | 
by the Pope on Good Friday, and given to such potentates | 
as it was their particular interest or wish to load with fa- | 
vours ; the flower itself being an emblem of the mortality | 
of the body, and the gold, of which it was composed, of the ; 
“immortality of the soul.” The following remarks are from | 
the article Rosa in the elaborate and valuable ** Arboretum et | 
Fruticetum” of Mr. Loudon, a gentleman who has Jaid this | 
country under lasting obligation, by his works on arboricul- | 
ture, gardening, and practical botany in all its branches. He | 
tells us that, in an old mosaic, in the church of St. Lusan, at | 
Rome, Charlemagne is represented kneeling, and receiving | 
from St. Peter a standard covered with Roses. The custom | 
of blessing the Rose is still preserved in Rome, and the day | 
on which the ceremony is performed is called Dominica in| 
Rosa. ‘The Rose was always considered as a mystical em- | 
blem by the Catholic church ; and, as Schlegel observes, it | 
enters into the composition of all the ornaments of Gothic | 
churches, in combination with the cross. The seal of Lu. | 
ther was a Rose. In the middle ages, the knights at a tour- | 
nament wore a Rose embroidered on their sleeves, as an| 
emblem that gentleness should accompany courage, and that 
beauty was the reward of valour. About that period the | 
Rose was considered so precious in France that, in several 
parts of the country, none but the rich and powerful were 
allowed to cultivate it: but in later times we find it men-| 
tioned, among the ancient rights of manors, that their owners 
were empowered to levy a tax or tribute on their tenants, of | 
so many bushels of Roses, which were used not only for | 
making rose-water, but for covering the tables with, instead | 
of napkins. The French parliament had formerly a day of 
ceremony, called Baillée de Roses, because great quantities 
of Roses were then distributed. * *# * # 








Thus having told you how the bridegroom Thame was drest, | 

I'll show you how the bride fair Isis they invest ; | 

Sitting to be attired under a bower of state, 

Which scorns a meaner sort than fits a princely rate ; | 

In anadems for whom they curiously dispose 

The red, the dainty white, the goodly damask Rose, | 

For the rich ruby, pearl, and amethyst, men place | 

In king’s imperial crowns, the circle that embrace. | 
Drayton's Polly Olbion. || 

| 








I now present you with a bouquet of poetical Roses, 
culled from the works of the earlier British poets, chiefly | 
those who flourished from the sixteenth to the eighteenth | 
centuries inclusive. As you may not be familiar with the | 
names alluded to, I shall introduce the composition of each || 
with a brief notice of its author : and these remarks you may || 
consider, my dear friend, either as the foliage, or the stems || 
of the Roses which they accompany. 

Whitney, a poet who, in 1586, published a volume of cu- | 
rious “ Emblemes,” with cuts, has the following quaint son- | 
net, entitled i| 

POST AMARA DULCIA. 1 

Sharpe prickes preserve the Rose, on everie parte, H 

That who in haste to pull the same intendes 

Is like to pricke his fingers, till they smarte ; 

But, being gotte, it makes him straight amendes ; | 

It is so freshe and pleasant to the smell, 
Though he was pricked, he thinks he ventured well. 


And he that faine would get the gallant Rose, 
And will not reach fore feare his fingers bleede ; 
A nettlee is more fitter for his nose, 
Or hemlocke meete his appetite to feed. 
None merites sweete who tasted not the sower, | 
Who fears to climbe desuerves nor fruicte nor flower. | 


Which showes we should not faint for any paine i! 

For to atchieve the fruites of our decire : 

But still proceede, and hope at length to gaine 

The things we wishe, and crave with hearts entire, 
Which all our toile, and labour, shall requite, 


For after paine comes pleasure and delighte. 


My next flower is from the garden of Sir John Davies, 
who, in 1592, dedicated his poem on the ‘ Immortality of 
the Soul” to Queen Elizabeth: but the following is from a 
series of twenty-six compositions, entitled, ‘“‘ Hymns of As- 
trea ;” all of which exhibit, in their initial letters of each 
line, Extsa-netHa Reeina; this acrostical flower, therefore, 
you must reverence as a royal Rose. 


TO THE ROSE. 


E ye of the garden, queen of flowers, 

L ove’s cup wherein lie nec’trous powers, 

I ngender’d first of nectar, 

S weet nurse-child of the Spring’s young hours, 
A nd beauty’s fair character. 


B less'd jewel that the earth doth wear, 

E ’en when the brave young sun draws near 
T o her, hot love pretending ; 

H imself likewise like form doth bear, 

A trising and descending. 


R ose, of the queen of love belov’d ; 

E ngland’s great kings, divinely mov’d, 
G ave Roses in their banner ; 

I t show’d that beauty’s Rose indeed 
N ow in this age should them succeed, 
A nd reign in more sweet manner. 


Thomas Carew was an elegant poet who lived in the reign 
of Charles I, to whose fortunes he adhered ; he was one of 
the first in whom we find gallantry and the graces united. 
His poems, chiefly short pieces, were highly valued by his 
contemporaries: his longest production is ‘* Caelum Britan- 
nicum,” a masque, performed in the banqueting-house at 
Whitehall: and you may perhaps be surprised to learn that 
the masquers on this occasion were the King’s Majesty, 
one duke, four earls, one viscount, and eleven lords, besides 
several noblemen’s sons! He was an admirer of our fa- 
vourite flower, as witness this posy of 


RED AND WHITE ROSES. 


Read in these Roses the sad story 

Of my hard fate and your own glory. 

In the white you may discover 

The paleness of a fainting lover ; 

In the red, the flames still feeding 

On my heart with fresh wounds Mesting. 
The white will tell you how I languish ; 
And the red express my anguish ; 

The white my innocence displaying, 

The red my martyrdom betraying. 

The frowns that on your brow resided 
Have those Roses thus divided ; 

Oh! let your smiles but clear the weather, 
And they both shall grow together. 


You may think the conceits forced enough in the above, 
but what do you think of the affection and hyperbole of the 
following lines from the same author? 


ON A DAMASK ROSE, STICKING UPON A LADY’S BREAST. 


Let pride grow big, my Rose, and let the clear 
And damask colour of thy leaves appear ; 

Let scent and looks be sweet, and bless that hand 
‘That did transplant thee to that sacred land. 

O happy thou, that in that garden rests ; 

That paradise between that lady’s breasts : 
There's an eternal spring ; there shalt thou lie, 
Betwixt two lily mounts, and never die: 

There shalt thou spring among the fertile vallies, 
By buds like thee, that grow in ’midst of allies : 
There none dare pluck thee, for that place is such 
That but a god divine there’s none dare touch ; 
If any but approach, straight doth arise 

A blushing lightning flash, and blights his eyes. 
There, ’stead of rain, shall living fountains flow ; 
For wind, her fragrant breath for ever blow. 

Nor now, as erst, one sun shall on thee shine, 
But those two glorious suns, her eyes divine. 

O then, what monarch would not think’ta grace, 
To leave his regal throne to have thy place ? 
Myself, to gain thy blessed seat, do vow, 

Would be transformed into a Rose as thou. 


William Drummond, a Scotch poet, generally called 
Drummond of Hawthornden, was of gentle extraction, and, 
like Carew, involved in the fortunes of the unfortunate 


| Charles, whose execution is said to have hastened the end 
‘of our poet. 


He is a very pleasing writer, and not only in 
his “ Flowers of Zion,” and “ Divine Poems,” but in his 
miscellaneous pieces, he is freer from indelicate allusions 
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than many others of his age. He has this madrigal on the 


Rose: 


Sweet Rose, whence is this hue 

Which doth all hues excell? 

Whence this most fragrant smell ? 

And whence this form and gracing grace in you ? 
In fair Paestana’s fields perhaps you grew, 

Or Hybla’s hills you bred, 

Or odoriferous Enna’s plains you fed, 

Or Imolus, or where boar young Adon slew ; 

Or hath the queen of love you dyed of new 

In that dear blood which makes you look so red ? 
No, none of those, but cause more nigh you bliss’d ; 
My lady’s breast you bore, her lips you kiss‘d. 


From the same : 
THE ROSE. 


Flower, which of Adon’s blood 
ag when of that clear flood 
hich Venus wept another white was born, 
The sweet Cynarean youth thou lively shows; 
But this sharp-pointed thorn, 
So proud about thy crimson fold that grows, 
What doth it represent ? 
Boar's teeth, perhaps, his milk-white flank which rent. 
O show in one of unesteemed worth, 
That both the kill’d and killer setteth forth. 


These lines have an allusion to the first Idyllium of Bion, 
“on the death of Adonis:” from whose blood that sweet 
singer of Sicily represents the Rose to have sprang.— 
Fawkes’s translation of the passage runs thus: 
As many drops of blood as from the wound 
Of fair Adonis trickled on the ground, 
So many tears she [Venus] shed in copious showers ; 
Both tears and drops of blood were turn’d to flowers ; 
From these in crimson beauty sprung the Rose, 
Cerulean—bright anemonies from those. 


Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, says that anemonies, and not 
Roses, sprung from the blood of Adonis. 

William Habington was born in 1605, and, like the pre- 
His amatory effusions are 
tender and elegant, and still freer from indelicacies than the 
productions of the previously mentioned bards. His poems, 
in three parts, are entitled ‘ Castara,” by which epithet 
he designates the lady of his love, who was daughter to 
Lord Powis, and grand-daughter to Henry Percy, eighth 
earl of Northumberland. He addresses-the following verses 


TO ROSES IN THE BOSOME OF CASTARA. 
Ye blushing virgins happie are 
In the chaste nunn’ry of her breasts, 
For hee’d prophane so chaste a faire 
Who ere shall call them Cupid’s nests. 
Transplanted thus, how bright yee grow ; 
How rich a perfume doe yee yield ! 
In some close garden, cowslips so 
Are sweeter than i’ th’ open field. 
In those white cloysters live secure 
From the rude blasts of wanton breath, 
Each houre more innocent and pure, 
Till you shall wither into death. 
Then that which living gave you roome, 
Your glorious sepulcher shall be ; 
There wants no marble for a tomb, 
_ Whose breast hath marble beene to me. 


A modern edition of the Castara has been distinguished 
by Mr. Elton, who gives, in a note, the following elegant 
verses, from Bernard : 


Nurs’d by the zephyr’s balmy sighs, 

And cherish’d by the tears of morn, 
O Queen of flowers! awake! arise! 

O haste, delicious Rose, be born ! 
Unheeding wish! no, yet awhile, 

Be yet awhile thy dawn delay’d ; 
Since the same hour that sees thee smile 

In orient bloom, shall see thee fade. 
Themira thus, an op’ning flower, 

Must withering droop at fate’s decree ; 
Like her, thou + bor thy little hour, 

And she, alas! must fade like thee. 
Yet go, and on her bosom die, 

At once, blest Rose, thy throne and tomb ; 
While envious heaves my secret sigh, 

To share with thee so sweet a doom. 
Love shall thy graceful bent advise, 

Thy blushing, trem’lous leaves reveal ; 











Go, bright, yet hurtless, charm her eyes ; 
Go, deck her bosom, not conceal. 


Should some bold hand invade thee there, 
From Love’s asylum rudely torn ; 

Oh, Rose ! a lover’s vengeance bear, 
And let my rival feel thy thorn. 


The “ divine Herbert,” as he is called, in his collection 
of poems entitled “* The Temple,” has the following lines, 
which are very characteristic of his general style : 

Brave Rose, alas, whose art thou? In thy chair, 
Where thou didst lately so triumph and shine, 

A worm doth sit, whose many feet and hair 
Are the more foul the more thou art divine. 


This, this hath done it, this did bite the root 
And bottom of the leaves ; which, when the wind 

Did once perceive, it blew them under foot, 
Where rude unhallow'd steps do crush and grind 
Their beauteous glories. Only shreads of thee 

And those all bitten, in thy chair 1 see. 


Milton, whose partiality to this flower was no doubt con- 
siderable, frequently mentions it, not only in “ Paradise 
Lost,” but also in the smaller pieces. In that fragment 
entitled “* Arcades,” he makes the Genius of the Wood ad- 
dress the nymphs thus: 

And ye, the breathing roses of the wood, 

Fair silver buskin’d nymphs, as great and good ; 
I know this quest of yours, and free intent, 

Was all in honour and devotion meant 

To the great mistress of yon princely shrine, 
Whom, with low rev’rence, I adore as mine, &c. 


And, in the most exquisite pastoral monody ever written, 
he does not neglect to name the ‘“ Muskrose,” in the cata- 
logue of flowers which he invokes the vales to contribute, 


To strew the laureate herse where Lycid lies. 


The following very pretty song is from “the tuneful 
Waller,” as he has generally been called, and who lived 
during the reigns of James I., Charles I., Cromwell, and 
Charles II. Gaiety and elegance of thought, united with 
harmony of versification, characterizes his poetry : 

Go, lovely Rose ! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That, hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retir’d : 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desir'd, 

And not blush so to be admir’d. 


Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee ; 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! 


_Carew, whom I have before mentioned, selects the fuga. 
ciousness of the Rose to enforce a similar exhortation : 


The faded Rose each Spring receives 

A fresh red tincture on her leaves ; 

But, if your beauties once decay, 

You never know a second May. 

O then be wise, and whilst your season 
Afford you days for sport, do reason ; 
Spend not in vain your life’s short hour, 
But crop in time your beauty’s flower, 
Which will away, and doth together 
Both bud and fade, both blow and wither. 


I shall conclude this letter with a short quotation from 
Dryden’s “ Palamon and Arcite,” and which exhibits the 
only distinct allusion to the Rose which I can recollect, 
from the numerous works of this vigorous poet. 


At every turn she made a little stand 

And thrust among the thorns her lily hand, 

To draw the Rose ; and every Rose she drew, 
She shook the stalk, and brush'd away the dew ; 
Then party-colour’d flowers of white and red 
She wove, to make a garland for her head. 


I remain yours, &c. 
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THINGS WE HAD TO SAY 


ON OPENING A NEW VOLUME. 





Tue etymology of April lies in dispute between aperire, 
the Latin word for open, (because at this time the earth is 
preparing to open and enrich us with its gifts,) and Apfhro- 
dite, one of the names of the Goddess of Love, to whom 
the month is especially consecrated. By either derivation 
it is the month of promise, and like the trees, we feel the 
juices lovingly ascending to our top, and we can venture to 
enter upon that ‘* promising” which is the very “ air o’ the 
time,” without fearing that “ performance” will be “ the 
duller for the act.” And, by the way, while we think of it, we 
have been beset by a friendly letter to cut short the present 
year, and commence a new volume with January 1, 1845. 
We must be excused for preferring, altogether, a commence. 
ment in April, accident and convenience quite aside. 
There is a fitness in commencing (putting out our first 
leaves) with nature. After nature’s example we may ven- 
ture, with our first issue, to promise a prodigal summer of 
flowers and a harvest of fruits, though there we trust the 
parallel will stop, for we do not propose with nature to 
“take our leaves” in October and fall presently to decay ! 
No, sir! Let us commence our primrose-coloured series in 
primrose-time. Our hopesare April-ish, as looks our cover. 
We hope to swell, not dwindle, from April into May—to 
give out our products more lavishly in June, and have a 
* harvest home” of prosperity in August. What says old 
Drayton of the order of such matters :— 

“The primrose placing first, because that in the Spring 

It is the first appears, then sweetly flourishing, 

The azure harebell, next, with them they neatly mix’d ; 

T’ allay whose luscious smell they woodbine plac’d betwixt ; 

And ’mong those things of scent there prick’d they in the lily.” 
—a fair picture of the art we mean to make manifest in our 
medley of literary flowers. There are some productions 
whose ‘luscious smell” requires the “ allaying” of common 
sense ; and, now and then, a lily of plain truth and simplici- 
ty, “ pricked in” between high-wrought prose and gorgeous 
poetry, makes charming harmony. The periodical writers 
of all times have practised this trick of diversity. 
magaziner be dull” (says Goldsmith) “upon the Spanish 


war, he soon has us up again with the ghost in Cock-lane.” | 
| 





A writer, 

(“ But less he, for bl less he shall be,’*) 
complains of us for taking liberties with the Queen’s Eng- 
lish. He does not specify his instances. Mr. King of the 
American (we were not aware befure that he was the pro- 
prietor of the * King’s English !”) makes an outcry like 
Milton’s stall-reader,* at the title of ** Rococo.” If Mr. 
King will give us one of his newspaper words that conveys, 
like the single word Rococo, the entire periphrasis of ‘* in. 
trinsically valuable and beautiful, but accidentally and 
unjustly. obsolete,” we will send the offensive word back 
to France, where we got it. Meantime, as Costard said of 
his new word “ remuneration,” we “ will not buy nor sell 
out of it.” But, withal, we confess to great responsibility, 
in the adoption of new words and the restoration of old, 
and we do not spare, upon every instance, careful consider- 
ation. It is due to the literature of our country that those 
who write for popular prints should sanction no corruptions 
of the country’s language, but it is also due to the dignity 
of America, since she has come of age, that her popular 
writers should claim her share of improving and embellish- 
ing her inherited language, and even the right of departing 








* “ Cries the stall-reader, bless me what a word on 
A title page is this!” 


Milton to Sir Harry Vane. 
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from the usage of the old country, if the inevitable changes, 
which there creep in, should not be conformable to Ameri- 
can taste, customs, climate or scenery. We would not 
further, but we certainly would not hinder, the having a 
language of our own, for we think one language little 
enough for a republic of fifteen or twenty millions. But, de- 
pendence upon England apart, the language of a country is a 
garden that requires looking after, and it needs grafting and 
transplanting as much as weeding and pruning. Who is 
to be the gardener? One man? One Mr. King of the 
American? No—but fifty men, if there be fifty popular 
writers. There are no trustees of the language appointed 
by Congress. There is no penalty for the launching of words 
new and unfreightworthy. Professors of colleges (unless 
accidentally men of genius like Longfellow) have no power 
over the uses or abuses of language. With whom lies the 
responsibility ? we ask again—for, upon its language, much 
of the repute and credit of the commonwealth is inevitably 
adrift. And we say again, with American popular writers 
lies the burthen of it. Mr. Irving’s administration of his trust 
in the country’s language is worth to us any two common 
years of Washington legislation, and will tell with more 
favourable weight upon our history than any two sessions of 
our late Congresses. We claim to have our small share of this 
same responsibility, and our small privilege of suggestion and 
appropriation. The language bas owed much to exotic in- 
troduction in other days, and it may still be lawfully enriched 
by the same process ; and if we in our reading, or in our travel, 
have stumbled on more compact vehicles for meaning, and 
can bring them effectively into common use at home, we shall 
venture to claim praise for it. Indeed, we have long had 
half a mind to devote a corner of the Mirror to a record of 
the births and disinterments of the words new and prema- 
| turely buried ! Whom would that horrify, besides Mr. King? 
Why, for example, should not the beautiful old English word 
| summer-sunstead (descriptive of the season of the sun’s stay 
| or stead in summer) be restored to poetry—its relapse into 
| Latin by the word summer-solstice being wholly unavailable 
| from its technical inelegance? This is rather a forced in- 
stance, no other occurring to us at the moment; but our read- 
| ers will remember pausing with regret, as we have, over the 
sweet passages which are the graves of lost words. 





We have commenced two series in this number, which 
we shall carry out with more or less force as we find them 
popular. The Tales (of which the one which commences 
on the first page is a specimen) will be as amusing as we 
can make them, but will have an aim beyond—viz. that of 
showing the distinctions of society. The barriers which 
exist abroad, between those whom nature would not have 
separated, are fast forming in our country, and all light 
thrown upon the tendencies of our national character while 
in progress of formation will be even more useful than 
amusing. Chance has given us the opportunity to observe 
these differences to some extent, and we shall embody them 
as skilfully as we can under the head of “ Dashes at Life 
with a Free Pencil.” 

We have made a small beginning also of a “ Diary of 
Town Trifles,” in which we shall record such matters as 
come under our daily notice in New-York—such matters, 
in short, as would form the topics of a city correspondence 
with friends in the country. There is a great deal passing 
constantly under our eye—wound about us, indeed, like 
tow around the waist of a rope-maker—which we shall 
weave into the continuous twine of a Diary, letting nothing 
escape that would twist naturally into a string of curiosity 
or amusement. 
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